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A Christmas Promise 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 


a father and mother 


Mrs. CoLuins 
Mr. CeLLIns 
Patty CoLuins, teen-age daughter 
Jerr Ramsey, Patty’s boy friend 

GREG COLLINS, a woman hater 

Mrs. SPENCER, a neighbor 

SETTING: The Collins living room. 

At Rise: Mrs. Couns is displaying 
a tuxedo to her friend, Mrs. SPENCER, 
who is sewing on a fluffy white evening 
gown. 

Mrs. Conuins: Don’t you think 
Howard’s did a wonderful job on 
this suit, May? You’d never know 
it was cut down from one of Al’s, 
now, would you? 

Mrs. Spencer: I should say not. And 
the material is simply beautiful. 
You can’t get cloth like that nowa- 
days. 

Mrs. Couturns: And the prices are 
simply dreadful. We could never 
have managed a new tux for Greg 


this year, and he really should have 
one with the Christmas dances 
coming up — especially the Junior 
Cotillion. 

Mrs. Spencer (With a little sigh): 
You’re lucky, Emily, to have a boy 
and escape all this sewing. I’ve 
put miles and miles of stitches into 
this dress for Kathy. Thank good- 
ness I can run over here and work 
on it. I could never have kept it a 
secret at home. The children are 
always poking their noses into every 
nook and cranny at Christmas time. 

Mrs. Couuins: The same here. I don’t 
know whether I should hang this up 
in Al’s closet or pack it in a box. 

Mrs. Spencer: The closet sounds like 
the best bet to me. They never seem 
to look in obvious places. And even 
if Greg did, he’d probably pass right 
over it as one of his father’s suits. 

Mrs. Couns: I think you’re right. 
That’s just where I’ll put it. Oh, 
































May, I can hardly wait to see him in 

it. You know this is the first year 

Greg’s shown the faintest interest in 

social life of any sort. He’s never 

had any time for girls, but this year 

I’m determined to get him to that 

Cotillion. This (Indicating the tuxedo) 

ought to do it. 

Mrs. Spencer: Boys are so different 
from girls. There’s your Greg not 
caring a hoot about the Cotillion 
and my Kathy just eating her heart 
out to go. That’s why I decided to 
give her this dance frock for Christ- 
mas ... so she'll have something 
fit to wear. . .in case... 

Mrs. Couns: In case she’s invited? 
You mean she doesn’t have a bid 
yet? And the dance tomorrow night? 

Mrs. Spencer: Not yet... but... 
you know the old saying, ‘‘While 
there’s life, there’s hope.” 

Mrs. Cotuins: Oh, May, wouldn’t it 
be sweet if they could zo together? 

Mrs. SPENCER: You mean... 


Mrs. Conumns: Yes—Greg and 
Kathy. They’d make a darling 
couple. And it would be sort of 


thrilling for us. My son— your 
daughter — their first big dance! 

Mrs. SPeNncerR: Why, Emily, it would 
be simply marvellous! But what 
about Greg? Maybe he has plans of 
his own? 

Mrs. Co..ins: Heavens no! I know 
Greg. He’ll wait till the last day and 
hope he can’t find anybody. That’s 
part of his trouble He’s so shy. 
Asking a girl is the worst part of the 
whole thing for him. This way it will 
be easy. After all, he’s known Kathy 
all his life. 

Mrs. Spencer: Emily, it’s a wonder- 











ful idea! I can hardly wait to get 
home and tell Kathy. 

Mrs. Couns: Don’t tell her yet, 
May. Wait till he asks her. Let it be 
a surprise. 

Mrs. Spencer: Yes, I guess that would 
be best. But maybe I could drop a 
few hints, just to let her know that 
she’s actually going. You’re sure 
you can fix it, aren’t you? 

Mrs. Couuins: Oh, yes. I won’t have 
any trouble at all. He’ll be glad for 
the suggestion. But what about 
Kathy? Suppose someone else asks 
her. I’d hate to have Greg “stood 
up” at the last minute. 

Mrs. Spencer: Don’t worry about 
Kathy. She’ll be crazy to go with 
Greg. 

Mrs. Couuins: Then it’s all settled. 
Now I guess I’d better get this suit 
upstairs before Greg comes popping 
in here. 

Mrs. SPENCER: You might as well take 
this dress along upstairs with you, 
Emily. I’ll slip over later when I’m 
sure Kathy is out. Then I’ll take it 
home and give it a good pressing. By 
the way, where is Patty? I never 
see her any more. 

Mrs. Couns: Neither do I. She’s on 
the go most of the time. 

Mrs. Spencer: Still going around with 
Jeff? 

Mrs. Couiurns: Oh yes. He’s over here 
morning, noon, and night. Al says 
he’s going to charge him house rent. 
But he’s a nice boy and we really 
don’t mind. 

Mrs. Spencer: Of course not. They 
have such good times together. Well, 
Emily, I really must fly. Thanks for 
letting me sew over here. I know 
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you have a thousand things to do the 
day before Christmas. 

Mrs. Coxuins (With suit and dress 
over her arm): You know I love to 
have you. Now remember, not too 
many hints to Kathy. Greg will 
probably come over right after 
supper to ask her. 

Mrs. SPENCER: I hope so. 
Emily. 

Mrs. Couns: Goodbye, dear, and 
don’t forget our Open House to- 
morrow night. While the young 
folks are away we oldsters will really 
celebrate. It’s the first big Christmas 
party Al and I have given for years. 

Mrs. SPENceR: We wouldn’t miss it. 
Goodbye and don’t forget to speak 
to Greg. 

Mrs. Couuins: Don’t worry, I won’t. 
(Mrs. Spencer and Mrs. Coins 
exit in different directions. The phone 
rings. Mrs. Couuins leaves the dress 
and suit offstage and returns to 
answer it.) 

Mrs. Couurns (At phone): Hello. 
Who? Oh, is this you, Jeff? Why, 
no, Patty isn’t here. I thought she 
was with you. What? Well, I don’t 
know when she’ll be in. Of course, 
I’ll tell her. Why, yes, if you want 
to. Sure, it’s all right. You can 
come over and wait for her. What’s 
the matter? Is something wrong? 
Well, you seem so excited, so upset. 
Well, I’m glad to hear everything’s 

O. K. All right. Yes, I’ll be sure to 
tell her you called, but what differ- 
ence does it make if you’re coming 
over anyhow? All right, all right. 
Goodbye. (Hangs up) Honestly, 
sometimes I think that boy is posi- 
tively crazy. 


Goodbye, 





Patry (Entering with an arm load of 
packages): Look, Mom, I’ve got 
Jeff's Christmas present. I 
hardly wait to show it to you. 

Mrs. Couns: Are all those for Jeff? 

Parry (Dumping her packages on sofa): 
No, indeed. Only this one, but wait 
till you see it. It’s really a super- 
duper. Cost me twice as much as I 
wanted to spend, but I guess he’s 
worth it, the old lug. 

Mrs. Couuins: The Old Lug just 
called you. 

Parry: He did? When? 

Mrs. Coiiins: Not more than two 
minutes ago. He didn’t say what he 
wanted but he seemed in an awful 
dither and wanted to come over and 
wait for you. 

Patty: Ummm! Something big must 
be cookin’. Look, Mom, isn’t it per- 
fectly beautiful? (Holds up a sport 
shirt of dazzling colors) Won’t this 
absolutely knock his eye out? 

Mrs. Couuins: I don’t know about his 
eye, dear, but it will certainly knock 
out the eye of the beholder. 

Patry: Well, don’t you just love it? 
Isn’t it the best looking thing you 
ever saw? 

Mrs. Co..ins: It’s very nice, dear, and 
I’m sure Jeff will think it is terrific. 
What are your other packages? 

Parry: Surprises! And remember — 
no meddling! I’m taking these up- 
stairs before Greg barges in and 
starts snooping around. (Loads up 
her packages and starts to leave) 

Mrs. Coturns: Oh, Patty, you should 
see the tuxedo. It looks grand. 

Patty: Oh, did it come? 

Mrs. Couns: Yes, just a little while 
ago. I hung it in Dad’s closet. Take 
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a look at it when you go up. 

Patry: I will. Gee, I hope Greg likes 
it. 

Mrs. Cotiins: And why wouldn’t he 
like it? It looks as if it came right 
out of the store. You’d never dream 
it was a hand-me-down. 

Patty: Oh, I didn’t mean that. Greg 
wouldn’t care how second-hand it 
was. I was just wondering if he 
wouldn’t rather have had that air 
mattress he’s always talking about. 

Mrs. Couns: Well he’s getting the 
tuxedo whether he likes it or not. If 
he has a tux he has no excuse for not 
going to the Junior Cotillion. I 
have everything arranged. (Doorbell) 
That’s probably Jeff. (Taking pack- 
ages from Parry) Here, let me take 
those things. 

Patry: Oh, thanks, Mother. Just 
stuff them in my closet. (Exit Mrs. 
COoLLINs. (Doorbell rings again 
louder and more insistently.) O. K., 
I’m coming. I’m coming. (Admits 
JEFF) 

Jerr: Where in the world were you? 
I was standing out there ringing the 
bell for half an hour. 

Patty: Why didn’t you barge right in 
as you usually do? Since when have 
manners kept you waiting? 

Jerr: Don’t be funny. The door was 
locked. Pat, something terrible has 
happened. 

Patry: What? My goodness you do 
look upset. Mother said you seemed 
in a dither when you called. 

Jerr: Dither is right. Guess who ar- 
rived to spend the holidays with us 

. dropped in without a word of 
warning. 

Patry: From the way you sound it 


must be Uncle Joe Stalin or some- 
body. 
Jerr: No, it’s Aunt Mabel and Milli- 


cent. (Drops on sofa in tragic 
despair) Can you beat it? 

Patry: Bad enough but it could be 
worse. Isn’t your cousin Millicent 
that stringy little kid that was here 
a couple of years ago — the one we 
used to call Pilly-Milly? 

Jerr (Groaning): That’s the one — 
Pilly-Milly! And to think she has 
to come now! 

Patty: Oh, well, it won’t be so terrible. 
She’s older now, probably has more 
sense and maybe even better look- 
ing, although I doubt it. That 
stringy hair never comes to much. 
Anyhow, you won’t be seeing much 
of her, so why worry? 

JerF: But you don’t understand. 
That’s just the trouble. She is older, 
she has grown up, and I will be see- 
ing her — especially tomorrow night. 

Patry: Tomorrow night! Why to- 
morrow night is Christmas night! 
We’re going to the Cotillion. What 
are you talking about? 

Jerr (Jn agony): Oh, Patty, this is 
awful. I don’t even know how to 
tell you, but we can’t go to the 
Cotillion. 

Patty: For heaven’s sake, why not? 
Jeff Ramsey, what are you talking 
about? 

Jerr: I’m talking about my cousin 
Millicent. The family says I’ve 
got to take her to the Cotillion. 

Patty: But that’s impossible. You're 
taking me. We’ve had our date for 
ages. 

Jerr: That’s what I keep telling them. 

But they won’t listen. Mother has 
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Jerr: Money! 


some crack-pot idea we could all go 
together, but I told her you’d never 
hear of that. 

Patty: Hear of it? Why, I wouldn’t 
be caught dead going to a dance 
with an extra girl. What on earth’s 
got into your mother? 

Jerr: It’s Aunt Mabel. She seems to 
have her under a spell. There’s no 
reasoning with her. She’s deter- 
mined to get Millicent to that dance. 

Patty: I still can’t see why you have 
to be the goat. Why can’t you get 
some other boy to take her? 

JeFF: At this late date? The day be- 
fore the dance? Everybody has a 
date. 

Parry: Well, you’ll have to get out of 
it some way, Jeff Ramsey, or I’ll 
never speak to you again. 

Jerr: I was afraid you’d take it like 
that. 

Parry: How did you expect me to 
take it? Standing me up the night 
before the big Christmas dance! 
Jeff, if you go through with this 
thing, you’re a spineless creature 
. . . you’re a worm! You’re worse 
than a worm — you're .. . you’re 
an amoeba. 

Jerr: Go ahead, call me all the names 
you can think of, but what can I do? 

Parry: Do? You can stand up and be 
a man, can’t you? You can say you 
won’t break your date with me. 
What can they do about it? 


Jerr: Plenty! They can hold out on 


me. 

Parry: How do you mean? 

I don’t have a nickel. 
Spent every cent I own, and mostly 
on you. Mom promised to stake me 
to the dance as part of my Christ- 


mas present — taxi, flowers, tickets, 
the works! We’re licked, I tell you, 
unless we can think of somebody 
else to take her. 

Patry: What about Mooney Miller? 

Jerr: He’s out. He’s taking Ruby 
Byers. 

Parry: I know! Twirp Hatfield! He 
never has a date. Come on, let’s 
call him. He’s a good friend of 
Greg’s. 

Jerr: No soap! The Hatfields are out 
of town. 

Parry: But we’ve got to find some- 
body. 

Jerr: I tell you, it’s no use. I’ve looked 
through the student directory till 
I’m cross-eyed. There just isn’t any- 
body. 

Parry (Jumping up in excitement): 
Jeff, I’ve got it! I’ve got it! I know 
just the person. 

Jerr (Catching her excitement): Who? 

Patty: Greg! 

Jerr: Greg? 

Patry: Yes, Greg, my brother, stupid! 

Jerr: But Greg doesn’t go to dances. 

Patry: He’s going to this one, my 
friend, and he’s going with your 
cousin Millicent. 

Jerr: But he’s seen Millicent. 
knows what she’s like. 

Patty: One girl’s just like another to 
Jeff. He doesn’t care a rap for any 
of them. He'll be glad enough to get 
a date without bothering to ask 
anyone. 

Jerr: If he’s that disinterested, why 
is he going at all? 

Parry: It’s Mother’s idea. She thinks 
he should go this year and she’s 
been working hard on him. Finally 
got him persuaded and tomorrow he 


He 













gets a tuxedo, so he can’t very well 

back out. 

JEFF: But maybe he has a date. 

Parry: Not Greg. He’s girl-shy. He 
told me just last night he didn’t 
have a date. 

Jerr: Then you really think you can 
fix it? 

Patry: Just leave it to me. Now go 
home and tell Pilly-Milly she’s 
going to the Cotillion with the Don 
Juan of Hill Street. 

Jerr: Gee, Patty, that’s great. I can’t 
tell you how I feel. But suppose 
something goes wrong. 

Patry: Oh don’t be such a droop- 
snoot. Nothing will go wrong. I’ve 
done plenty of favors for Greg in my 
time, and I know he’ll do this for 
me. Now get going and stop worry- 
ing. 

Jerr: Gee, you’re wonderful, Pat. 
Remind me to tell you sometime 
what I really think of you. 

Patty: I’ll do that. Now scram, and 
get things under control at your 
house while I take care of things 
here. 

Jerr: O.K., Patty. Be sure and call 
me the minute you have Greg signed 
and sealed. 

Patry: Don’t worry, I will. Oh, this 
is going to be a wonderful Christ- 
mas, Jeff. Even the weather seems 
to be right. There were little snow- 
flakes when I was downtown. 

Jerr: And they’re getting bigger. 
Maybe we'll have a white Christmas 
after all. So long, Sugar, see you 
later, and thanks for everything. 
(Exit Jerr.) 

Patty: G’bye. 

Mrs. Coiuins (Entering): Has Jeff 

gone, dear? 








Parry: Just left. And, wait till you 
hear the awful mess he’s in. His 
Aunt Mabel and that awful Cousin 
Millicent dropped in on them un- 
expectedly. 

Mrs. Coxuins: No wonder the poor 
boy was upset. 

Patry: But that’s not all! 
tell you. ... 

Mrs. Co.urns: I hate to seem disin- 
terested, dear, but I’m 
about your father. It’s beginning to 

and he has 
Would you mind taking the car and 
picking him up? The busses will be 
so crowded tonight. 

Parry: Sure, I’ll go. 
coat) I hardly get out of this coat 
till I have to put it on again. Where 
are the keys? 

Mrs. Couns (Handing them to her): 
Here they are. And be sure to finish 
your story about Jeff when you come 
back. I want to hear it. 

Patty: It’s a dilly. By the way, if 
Greg comes home, tell him I want to 
see him. 

Mrs. Co.uins: I can’t imagine where 
that boy is. I haven’t seen him all 
day. Take it easy, Pat. The streets 
are starting to get slippery. 

Patty: I will. G’bye. (Exit Parry) 

Mrs. Couns: Dear me! I better see 
about supper. I don’t know where 
the time’s gone to. (Phone) I wonder 
if that’s Greg. (At phone) Hello. 
Yes, this is Mrs. Collins. Who? Oh, 
Mr. Prentice, I’ve heard Al speak of 
you. Why, no, he hasn’t come home 
yet, but I’m expecting him shortly. 
My daughter just went to meet him. 
Yes, I’ll have him call you the 
minute he comes in. What’s that 
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Very well. Thank you. Goodbye. 

(Writes number on pad.) Now I hope 
there are no more interruptions till 
I make some headway with supper. 
(Exit Mrs. Co.iins.) 

Gree (Entering with an armful of 
packages) : Hi, Mom! Anybody home? 

Mrs. Co.uins (Offstage): Is that you, 
Greg? Come on out in the kitchen. 
I’m starting supper. 

Gree: O.K. I must take some things 
upstairs first. (Unloads parcels on 
sofa. Takes off his jacket and begins 
to open the packages. First he pulls 
out a compact. Opens it, inspects tt 
and tries the powderpuff. Next he 
produces a bracelet which he puts on 
his own arm and admires. Finally he 
gets a perfume atomizer, squirts a 
little in the air, sniffs and finally 
sprays himself, hair, shoulders and 
neck. During this pantomime, his 
father enters and stands watching in 
amazement.) 

Mr. Coxiins: What’s this? Dress 
rehearsal for a beauty contest? 

Gree: Oh, hello, Dad. Say, how do 
you think this smells? 

Mr. Co.uins (Sniffing): Ummm! Kind 
of exotic, I’d say. Is it hair tonic? 
GreG: For Pete’s sake, no! It’s per- 

fume. Two ninety-eight plus tax. 

Mr. Couns: I see. For your mother? 

Gree: Not this. I got powder for 
Mom. 

Mr. Coiiins: Well, I’m sure Patty 
will like the perfume. (Coming 
closer and seeing the bracelet) I must 
say you outdid yourself. Perfume, 


a bracelet and a compact! Pat will 
be overcome. 

Gree: They aren’t for Pat. 

Mr. Couns: Don’t tell me at long 





last you’ve succumbed to the charms 
of some designing female. 

Gree: Gee, Dad, I guess it sounds silly 
to you, but today I met the most 
wonderful girl in the world. I never 
thought there could be anybody like 
her. 

Mr. Cotuins: Coming from you, Greg, 
that is a stupendous mouthful. 
(Taking off overcoat and moving 
toward phone table.) 

GrecG: Honest, Dad, I never knew it 
could happen like that. 

Mr. Couns: What could happen like 
what? 

Grec: Love. Why, it just knocks the 
pins out from under you, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Co ..ins: For heaven’s sake, Greg, 
what’s come over you? 

Grea: I’m trying to tell you. Today I 
met a girl, the most wonderful girl 
I’ve ever laid eyes on. And what do 
you know, Dad... 

Mr. Couns (Noticing phone call 
memorandum on pad): Call J. P. 
Prentice at Hotel Whitemarsh. Now 
what on earth could he be doing 
there at this hour? Oh, sorry to in- 
terrupt, Greg. I’m really interested 
in this wonder-girl of yours, but I’ve 
got to make a phone call. Tell me 
later, will you? 

Groee: O. K. I’ll take these things up- 
stairs. (Preparing to leave) And say, 
Dad, don’t say anything about it, 
will you? Not just yet. I want to 
spring her on the family as a sur- 
prise. 

Mr. Couuins: Mum’s the word, son. 
Mum’s the word. (Exit Gree. Mr. 
Cotuins calls . . .) Emily! Emily! 
How long ago did this call come for 
me? 





Mrs. Co.uins (Entering from kitchen): 





Mr. CoLuins: 


Mr. Couns: Yes. 





Is that you, dear? My goodness, I 
just sent Patty down to meet you 
in the car. 

Too bad. I left early 
and got a ride home with one of the 
men. Say, when did J. P. Prentice 
call? He was to go back to Atlanta 
this morning. 

Mrs. Co.uins: Just a while ago, dear. 
He seemed terribly anxious to talk 
to you. Isn’t he one of the big brass 
from the main office? 

I'll call him mght 
(Exit Mrs. Coturns. Lsfts 
receiver at phone) 63347, please. I'd 
like to speak to J. P. Prentice. 
(Pause) Oh, hello, J. P. What’s up? 
I thought you’d be home by now. 
(Pause) Well, no wonder. The 
storm’s getting worse every minute. 
I guess all planes are grounded. 
Say, that’s tough. Marooned up 
here for Christmas. Well you know 
where you’re having Christmas 
dinner, don’t you? Sure. Right here 
with us. No, no trouble at all. 
Emily would tear my hair out for 
not asking you. Who’s with you? 
Your daughter? Well, bring her 


now. 


along. Always room for one more, 
I always say... . Yeah, I bet she is 
disappointed. (Chuckling) Yeah, 


seventeen is a bad age to be away 
from the boy friend. (Pause) I’ve 
got kids of my own. I know how im- 
portant these social affairs are. It’s 
a matter of life and death. Well, 
say, J. P. I think I can take care of 
that little matter too. The young 
crowd here always have a big shin- 
dig on Christmas Night. Bring Sally 
along and I’ll get her a date with 





Mr. Co.uins: Sure. 


Mrs. Coiuins: Good. 


Greg. Sure, Greg’s just about her 


age. Oh, he'll go for it, I know. 
O.K., then everything’s settled. 
Fine. We'll eat about three o’clock 


but come over any time. Swell. 
And remember to tell Sally about 
that date. She’ll be going to a dance 
after all. (Laughing) Well, that’s 
O.K., J. P. I know you’d do the 
same forme. Sure. All right. Good- 
bye and Merry Christmas. (Sound 
of automobile horn.) 


Mrs. Couns (Entering): Oh dear, 


that must be Patty tooting the horn. 
I bet she’s stuck in the driveway. 
Al, can you go out and help her? 

I’ll put the car 
in the garage and leave it in. What 
do you think, Emily? That was J. P. 
Prentice. His plane was grounded 
and he and his daughter are ma- 
rooned here for Christmas. I asked 
them to have dinner with us. 

We'll have 
plenty. It must be dreadful to spend 
Christmas away from home. (As 
Mr. Couns exits, GREG enters. He 
is still in a daze.) Hello, dear. This 
is the first time I’ve laid eyes on you 
since breakfast. Had a good day? 


Gree: Swell. 


Mrs. Couns: Good. Got your shop- 
ping all finished? 

Grea: I think so. 

Mrs. Couns: Well, I hope so. You 
are the worst person I ever saw to 
let things go till the last minute. 
By the way, dear, May Spencer was 
over here this afternoon finishing 
Kathy’s evening dress. It’s beauti- 
ful, all white and ruffly. 

Gree: Yeah? 

Mrs. Couns: Kathy will look per- 
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fectly lovely in it. Have you 
noticed how grown up she is lately 
and how pretty she is? 

Greg: Ummmm. Mother, did you 
ever know anyone could have eyes 
that are really and truly violet? Not 
blue — but real purply violet? 

Mrs. Coiuins: That’s just what I 
mean, dear. 
usual. 


Kathy’s eyes are un- 

And you know her mother 
and I have a wonderful idea. You 
and Kathy have grown up so close 
to each other, we think it would be 
sweet if you took Kathy to the 
Cotillion tomorrow night? 

GreEG (Shocked beyond words): What? 

Mrs. Couns: Really dear, it would 
please me very much. You’ve never 
cared much for girls, but Kathy is 
so sweet, and her mother and I have 
been friends since we were younger 
than you are. 

Grec: You want me to take Kathy 
Spencer to the Cotillion? 

Mrs. Coxiins: You could just skip 
over and ask her after supper. 

Grea: Ask that dough-faced Kathy to 
the Cotillion? I’d rather drop dead. 

Mrs. Coxtiins: Why, Greg Collins, 
what a way to talk. 

Gree: But Mother, she’s a drip... . 
an absolute creep. 

Mrs. Coiuins: Now look here, Greg, 
you’ve grown up with Kathy and 
I’m not going to let you call her 
names. She’s a lovely child, and 
besides I promised her mother. 

Gree: You what? 

Mrs. Couns: I promised May you’d 
take Kathy. The poor child has that 
lovely dress and she’s dying to go. 

Gree: Then she can just die, because 
I’m not taking her. 











Mrs. Co..ins: Listen to me, Greg. | 
demand very little of you. In fact, I 
think I am entirely too easy on you. 
But this is one thing I am going to 
insist on. You’re going to that 
Cotillion and you’re taking Kathy. 

Grec: I won’t, I tell you. I won’t. 
I'll do anything else for you, Mother, 
but not this. You had no right to 
promise such a thing. 

Mrs. Cours: No right, indeed! 

Grec: Absolutely no right. 
enough to lead my own life. 

Mr. Couns (Entering): Here, here! 
What goes on? Who’s old enough to 
lead his own life? 

Grea: I am, and Mother has no busi- 
ness making promises that involve 
me. 

Mr. Co.uins: That’s no way to talk 
to your mother, Greg. 

Grea: But Dad, you don’t understand. 
She’s done something awful. 

Mrs. Couurns: The awful thing I did, 
Al, was to ask Greg to take Kathy 
Spencer to the Cotillion. 

Grea: But she promised without ask- 
ing me, Dad, and now she’s trying 
to force me. 

Mr. Couns (Clearing his throat): 
Well, this is a pretty kettle of fish. 
Mrs. Couirns: You know what a 
sweet girl Kathy is, Al. Why must 

he be so stubborn? 

Mr. Co.tins: Well, Emily, as a matter 
of fact, you did make a promise 
rather prematurely. 

Mrs. Co.uins: Al Collins, don’t you 
dare side with him on this issue. 
May Spencer is a very dear friend of 
mine, and I’m not going to have her 
and her child disappointed. 

Mr. Couns: I’m afraid she’ll have to 


I’m old 


be disappointed this time, my dear. 
Greg simply can’t take Kathy to the 
dance. 

Gree: Good for you, Dad. Thanks. 

Mrs. Co.urns: But, Al, I promised. 

Mr. Co.ins: It so happens, Emily, 

i 
Prentice has his seventeen-year-old 
daughter with him. She’s broken- 
hearted because she’s missing the 
Christmas dance at home, and I’ve 
promised him Greg would take her 
to the Cotillion. 

Grec and Mrs. Coiiins: What? 

Mr. Couurns: I know how you feel, 
Greg, about not being consulted on 
this deal, but I had no time to ask 
you. 

Grec: But, Dad, I can’t take her. 

Mr. Couns: I’m sorry, but you must. 


that I, too, made a promise. 


J. P. Prentice is a big man in our 
company, and I’m not going to have 
him or his daughter insulted. 

Gree: But, Dad, this is terrible. I 
never heard of such a thing. ..a 
guy being loaned out by his Mother 
and Dad. I tell you I won’t stand 
for it. I’ll leave home first. 

Parry (Entering): What’s all the com- 
motion? I could hear you people 
shouting out on the back porch, 
while I was taking off my rubbers. 
This is a fine way to spend Christmas 
Eve. 

Gree: Christmas Eve or no Christmas 
Eve I’m not going to be bullied into 
taking some strange girl to a dance. 

Mr. Co..ins: I’m not bullying you, 
son. I’m just telling you. 

Mrs. Coturns: I must say, Al, I think 
you had a lot of nerve to promise 
Mr. Prentice without asking Greg. 

Mr. Couns: You’re a good one to 
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talk. Didn’t you do the same thing? 

Mrs. Couns: But that was different. 
Greg knows Kathy. After all, this 
Prentice girl is a total stranger. 

Mr. Couuins: She’s no stranger. She’s 
my boss’s daughter and Greg will 
have to do as he’s told. 

GREG: Patty, can’t you help me out of 
this? Can’t you convince them it 
isn’t fair to ask me to take some 
strange dame to a dance? 

Mr. Co.iins: You might as well keep 
out of it, Pat. My mind’s made up. 
Greg has a date and it’s Sally 
Prentice. 

Parry: But Dad, this is terrible. This 
is the most awful thing I’ve ever 
heard of. (Starts to cry) This will 
ruin my whole life. I was counting 
on Greg, absolutely counting on him. 

Mrs. Co.uins: What on earth is wrong 
with you, Patty? Stop that crying 
and tell us. 

Grea: Good night! How does my date 
concern you? 

Mr. Coxuins: It doesn’t. 
being hysterical. 

Patty: I’m not hysterical. I’m just 
good and mad. Mother, I told you 
this afternoon what an awful spot 
poor Jeff is in. His family is roaking 
him take his cousin Millicent to the 
dance unless he can get somebody 
else, and I offered him Greg. 

Grea: Did you hear that? She offered 
me. What am I, a burnt sacrifice or 
something? 

Patty: But don’t you see, if Greg 
doesn’t take Cousin Milly, Jeff will 
have to take her and I’ll be out in 
the cold. (More tears) 

Mrs. Couns: This is too much for 
me. 


She’s just 
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GreG: Well, it’s too much for me too. 
I’m getting out of here. When you 
people finish fighting it out, let me 
know. It just so happens I have a 
date of my own. 

Au: What? 

Patry: Who? 

Grea: I have a good notion not to tell 
you. But since things are in such a 
mess, I might as well. Her name is 
Twinkle. Twinkle Hatfield. 

Mrs. Couuins: Twinkle Hatfield? I 
never heard of her. Where does she 
live? 

Grea: She’s Twirp Hatfield’s sister. 
I just met her this morning. They 
brought her home from boarding 
school last night. 

Patry: Twirp Hatfield’s sister. Why, 
I never knew he had a sister. 

yREG: Well, he does and she’s a knock- 
out, and she’s going with re to the 
Cotillion. 

Mr. Couurns: Now look here, young 
man. 

Patry: Is Twirp home? 
now? 

Grea: How should I know? He was 
home when I left his house this after- 
noon. 

Patry: Does he have a date for to- 
morrow night? Does he, Greg? 

Grea: I don’t know. I don’t think so. 

Patry: Oh, boy! Oh boy! Here I go. 
I’m going to go right down there 
and sign him up for Milly. He'll 
never get away from me once I get 
him in my clutches. Wish me luck, 
folks. (Ezit) 

Mr. Cotuins: Greg, I’m terribly sorry 
about this, but business is business. 

Gree: And a date is a date, Dad. 

Mrs. Cotuins: What in the world will 


Is he home 


I ever tell May Spencer? (Phone 
rings) 
Mrs. Co.iins (Answering): Hello. 


Oh, May. Yes, we were just talking 
about you. (Pause) Well, I haven’t 
exactly asked him yet, I was just 
sort of leading up to it? What? She 
doesn’t want to go with him. Well, 
for heaven’s sake, why not? What? 
Stop laughing, I can’t understand 
you. She thinks he’s a dough-face! 
Well, I must say I don’t think that’s 
very funny. Oh, no, I’m not in- 
sulted, it’s just that ... Who’s 
taking her? Oh, a boy who’s visiting 
the Emersons. Well, that’s fine. 
Sure. Oh, no, May, don’t be silly, 
I’m not offended at all. As a matter 
of fact, I think Greg does have a 
date, two of them, if I’m not mis- 
taken. Yes, you heard me. I did say 
two. Oh, well, I’ll tell you about it 
later. Goodbye, May. 

Gree: What did that silly Speneer 
dame call me? 

Mrs. Couirns: Never mind what she 
called you. She has a date and that’s 
that. If ever I get mixed up in a 
thing like this again, it will be two 
other people. (Doorbell) Now who 
could that be? 

Grea: Can’t you listen to reason, Dad? 
I really like this girl. She’s the one 
I bought all the presents for. 

Mr. Couurns (Almost worn out): I 
know, son, I know. But this Pren- 
tice guy is a big wheel. 

Gree: How would you like to be 
shoved off to a Christmas dance with 
a girl you never saw? 

Mr. Co.urns: When you put it like 
that, it does seem a bit rough, but — 
(Enter Mrs. Coins with a suit 




































box). A special messenger just 
brought you this, dear. Did you 
order a suit? 

Mr. Couuins: No. What is it? Here, 
let me see. (Opens box and pulls 
out Santa Criavus suit) Oh, for 
heaven’s sake. This is the final 
touch! This is all I needed. 


Mrs. Couiurns: A Santa Claus suit? 
What on earth for? 

Mr. Couns: For me. I completely 
forgot I promised to play Santa 
Claus for the Hermes Club tonight. 

Mrs. Couns: Oh, Al! Why did you 
ever promise such a thing? It’s a 
terrible night. You'll be standing 
around in the snow for hours. I bet 
your rheumatism will start up again. 

Mr. Co..tns: I know all that, Emily. 
But a promise is a promise. That’s 
why I can’t give up on this Prentice 
deal. I made a promise and I’ll keep 
it. But I don’t mind saying I’d give 
anything to get out of it. 

Grea: Anything, Dad? 

Mr. Couns: Practically anything. 
What do you have in mind? 

Gree: Well, I was just thinking, I bet 
I could fill up that suit, and people 
say I have a nice way with kids. 

Mr. Couuins: Gee whiz, boy. Do you 
mean you’d pinch hit for me? 

Grea: Sure thing. Give me the suit. 
(Pulls it on over his clothes.) You 
promised a Collins would play Santa 
Claus, and here’s a Collins to fill the 
bill. 

Mrs. Couns: That’s sweet of you, 
Greg. 

Mr. Co.iins: You’re a good sport, 

@ son. Believe me, I appreciate this. 

GreG: Don’t fool yourself, Dad. I’m 

not doing this for nothing. You said 

you’d give anything to get out of the 











Now pay up. Talk yourself 
out of the Prentice date and we'll 
call it square. 

Mr. Coxurms (Chuckling): I guess 
you’ve got me over a barrel. Freeze 
to death as Santa Claus or do some 
fast talking to J. P. 
win. 

GreG: That’s great, Dad. 
call him up right now. 
hear the end of this. 

Mr. Couurns: All right. I guess I can 
think of something. (Phone rings) 
Hello! Why, hello, J. P. I was just 
going to call you and you beat me to 
the draw. What? There’s a special 
plane going through. Well, say, 
that’s great. Yeah, the storm seems 
to have died down. Well, good luck, 
safe journey, and a Merry Christ- 
mas. (Hangs up. Mops brow with 
handkerchief.) Whew! That was a 
close one! They’re going home. 

Grea: Then I wouldn’t have to play 
Santa Claus after all. 

Mr. Couns: Oh, yes you would. A 
promise is a promise. 

Mrs. Couns: And after this, let’s 
each do our own promising. 

Mr. Co.urins: I second the motion. 
(Patty rushes in and throws her arms 
around her mother.) 

Patry: I’ve got him. I’ve got him. 
He’s going to take Pilly-Milly to 
the dance. 

Mr. Couns: Then it looks as if we’re 
all set for a merry Christmas after 
all. What do you say, Mr. Santa? 

Gres: I say I’ll do my best to make it 
a Christmas we'll never forget — 
and that’s a promise, Dad. Shake? 

Mr. Couuins: Shake. (Father and son 
shake hands as curtains close.) 

THE END 
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Reindeer on the Roof 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

Fatuer, George Stevens 

Moruer, Jane Stevens 

Eppre STEVENS 

Mary STEVENS 

OLIVER STEVENS 

Cora Brown 

Jim Brown 

SapIE BROWN 

SALLY Cook, a reporter 

Bux Ross, a photographer 
Time: Christmas Eve. 
Settinc: The Stevens’ living room. 
At Rise: Fatuer, George Stevens, is 
seen outside the upstage window 
looping a string of colored lights 
over bushes that are lower than the 
window sill and so cannot be seen. 
The light back of him should give 
the effect of numerous colored lights 
from decorations in the Stevens’ 
front yard. Moruer, Jane Stevens, 
enters left wearing apron and carry- 
ing a box of Christmas tree orna- 
ments and a package of silver for 
the tree. She makes room on small 
table near tree for boxes. Hum- 
ming a Christmas tune, she quickly 
hangs two or three balls on tree. 
There is the sound of hammering 
on the roof and Moruer looks up 
and shakes her head. Fatuer dis- 
appears toward right. In a moment 
there is the sound of stamping feet 
off right and Fatuer enters front 
hall singing happily. He takes off 


his coat and tosses it on chair in 
hall as he comes into the room. 

FaTHER (Singing): Merry Christmas 
bells are ringing — ringing loud and 
clear! Merry Christmas bells — 
(He sees Morner and breaks off, 
all smiles.) Well, Jane, do you 
know what I’ve just done? I've 
strung thirty-two more lights on the 
bushes out front. That makes two 
hundred and eighty-two, not count- 
ing the spotlights for the reindeer 
on the roof, 

Mortuer: Yes, George, I know. The 
people up the street had two hun- 
dred and fifty lights so we had to 
have more. 

FatHer: But Jane — (Motioning to- 
ward window) it looks wonderful. 

Motuer (Looking toward window as 
she hangs another ball on tree): 
Yes, sunrise on the Arctic was never 
like our front yard. 

Fatuer: And why not? That was my 
idea — make our whole place look 
like the North Pole. Santa in his 
sleigh on the roof — reindeer drag- 
ging it— (There is the sound of 
hammering again.) Eddie’s nailing 
down the last reindeer now. 

Moruer: I know, George, I’m not 

deaf. (The phone rings and 

Moruer starts toward it.) Ill get 

that. (She hands box of tree orna- 

ments to FaTHER.) Here, put some 
of these on the tree. I've been try- 








ing to get it trimmed all afternoon. 

(She picks up phone.) Hello? Oh, 

Edna. Happy Christmas Eve to you 
too. (Moruer sits in chair.) Oh, 
no, I'm glad to sit down for a 
minute. . . . The usual things, trim- 
ming the tree, cooking for tomor- 
row, pies, puddings, stuffing the 
turkey. ... Help? I should say 
not. The rest of the family are all 
working on the display. If you'll 
ask me this thing is going too far. 

. Your neighbors what? .. . 
Well, I'm not surprised. Everyone's 
trying to outdo everybody else. 
George just put more lights on the 
bushes out front and the children 
are on the roof. Eddie is nailing 
down the last reindeer and Mary’s 
helping him. And Oliver is sitting 
in the sleigh shouting: Go, Prancer, 
go, Dancer! I hope they don’t all 
fall down and break their necks. 

Eppie (Shouting off): Hey, be careful! 
Look out! (There is the sound of 
a loud crash off. FatHer rushes off 
right. ) 

Mortuer: Oh, my goodness! Someone 
has fallen. Something terrible has 
happened! I'll have to hang up. 
Well, I can’t stop now, Edna. 
I don’t know what's happened. 
(MorHer puts down phone and 
rushes right calling) George, what 
is itP Oliver’s fallen off the roof! I 
know he has. Oh, dear — oh, dear. 
(She rushes back left and picks up 
phone again.) Operator, operator, I 
want to get the doctor — oh, why 
doesn’t she answer? Operator! 

FatHer (Shouting off): It’s all right, 
Jane. It wasn’t Oliver. 

Morner (Putting down phone and 
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starting right again): Well, who was 

it then? (Faruer enters right carry- 

ing large reindeer head. It is flat, 
cut out of plywood or wallboard and 
painted. ) 

FaTHer: Now, now stop fussing, Jane. 
It was one of the reindeer. The 
head broke off. 

Moruer: Well, thank goodness. 

Fatuer: Thank goodness? Jane, this 
is serious. (Examining head) 

Moruer: George Stevens, you almost 
sound as though you wish it had 
been one of the children that had 
fallen off the roof. 

Fatuer: Nothing of the kind. But 
we can’t have a headless reindeer. 
We'll have to get this up again 
somehow. 

Moruer: George, you mean you have 
to go through all that again? I 
thought you'd be finished with that 
display by now. 

Fatuen: It’s more than a display, Jane. 
It’s a Christmas spectacular. That's 
what they call these outdoor scenes 
— Christmas spectaculars. 

Mortuer: I don’t care what they call 
them. Spectacular — display — call 
it anything you like — but you've 
been working on it since the Fourth 
of July and now it’s Christmas Eve 
and nothing else has been done. 
The tree isn’t trimmed, the presents 
aren't wrapped — the turkey isn't 
stuffed — why can’t you just have 
seven reindeer? 

Fatuer: Seven reindeer? Why, it 

wouldn't be authentic. Santa Claus 

always has eight reindeer. (There 
is sound of stamping off.) Here 
come the children. 


Moruer: Well, I'll be glad when they 
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don’t have to climb up and down 

that ladder any more. It’s danger- 
ous, 

FaTHER: Oh, nonsense. (Mary, about 
sixteen, enters followed by Eppir, 
seventeen. ) 

Mary (As she enters): Poor Prancer. 
Did you find his head, Dad? 

FaTHER (Holding it up): Yes — here 
it is. 

Eppre: A fine thing. We had every- 
thing all set and then Mary leans on 
Prancer’s head and knocks it off. 

Mary (Laughing): Well, how was I 
to know you didn’t have it nailed on 
tight? 

FATHER: But what will we do, Eddie? 

Eppte: Oh, it’s easy, Dad. I can nail 
it on again in no time. (Looking at 
head) But some of the paint got 
nicked off. I guess you'd better 
touch up his nose, Mary. 

Mary: Oh, gee, I suppose I'll get paint 
all over my hands again. And be- 
sides, I’ve got other things to do — 
fix my hair and my dress for to- 
morrow —and my presents aren't 
wrapped. 

Motuer: Perhaps you know how I 
feel, Mary. You've all been busy up 
on the roof and no one’s raised a 
hand to help me. (Putting another 
ball on tree) I can’t do everything. 
I've been trying to trim the tree and 
stuff the turkey — (Motioning 
toward candlestick in window) and 
I want to get that candlestick pol- 
ished. 

FaTHER: What do you want to do that 
for, Jane? 

Moruer: Because I want a candle in 

the window, George. 


Fatuer: A candle in the window? 

Morner: Yes, you may like reindeer 
on the roof but I like a candle in 
the window. Mother always had 
one when I was a little girl. She 
said it represented the Christmas 
star. 

Fatuer: Well, that — that’s very nice, 
Jane, but it — it isn’t very spectacu- 
lar. 

Eppie: Yeah, Mom, don’t you want us 
to have the best Christmas display 
on the street? And how about you, 
Mary? You've been as excited as 
anyone and now you don’t even 
want to paint Prancer’s nose. 

Mary: Oh, all right, I'll get the paint. 
It’s just that I’ve painted so many 
reindeer. (She goes out left.) 

FatHer (Examining head again): 
Well, I’m glad there’s not too much 
damage done. (He looks at Eppr. ) 
Say, wouldn't it be something if the 
Daily News chose our house for 
their front page picture tomorrow? 

Eppre: It certainly would, Dad, but 
don’t count on it. 

Fatuer: Why not? We've got a won- 
derful display — er — spectacular, 
I mean. 

Eppre: Sure, Dad. But you should see 
some of them over on Cherry Street. 
One place has a Christmas tree fifty 
feet high on the roof. 

Moruer: Well, we've got a Christmas 
tree that’s only six feet high and we 
haven't finished trimming it yet. 

Epp (Laughing): O.K., Mom. I'll 
help. (He goes to her and she hands 
him some decorations. ) 

Motuer: You, too, George. Put down 

that deer head and hang a few 








things on the tree. I’m going to 
polish this candlestick. (She goes 
to candle, takes polishing cloth 
from her apron pocket and rubs 
brass candlestick. Fatuer puts deer 
head on a chair. It stands on seat 
leaning against the back. FaTHER 
and Eppte slowly hang decorations 
on tree through next lines.) 

FatHerR (Stopping with ornament in 
hand and looking up): A Christmas 
tree fifty feet high. (Sighs) That's 
spectacular all right. 

Eppie (Sadly): Yes, I guess the Daily 
News will choose that house. (Then 
brightening ) But anyway we'll have 
the best display on our street. 

FaTHER: Do you think so, son? 

Eppre: I know so. I've seen ’ern all. 
Nobody’s got anything like reindeer 
on the roof. 

FaTHER: But we don’t know what they 
are going to have next door. Jim 
Brown hasn't put his up yet. 

Eppre: That’s right. Of course Cora 
did tell me that her father had to 
work late today. Maybe that’s the 
reason. 

Fatuer: Eddie — er — ah — you see 
a lot of Cora. Couldn’t you have 
found out what her father’s going 
to have? 

Eppre: Of course not, Dad. Gosh, just 
because I’ve been dating Cora you 
don’t think I’m going to pry into 
their family affairs, do you? 

Motuer: Eddie is right, George. And 
if you're so anxious to find out what 
Jim Brown is going to put on his 
roof, why haven't you asked him 
yourself? 

Fatuer: I haven't seen Jim in weeks. 














Moruer: And why haven't you? It’s 
all because of this Christmas display 
business. We've been friends with 
Jim and Sadie Brown for years and 
now this silly rivalry is spoiling it. 

FaTHER: Now, Jane. 

Mortuer: No, I'm right. But there’s no 
reason for spoiling the children’s 
friendships. 

FatHer: Oh, I didn’t mean to spoil 
anything. I just thought Eddie 
might have heard — or Sadie might 
have told you. 

Moruer: Well, she didn’t. And I 
wouldn't ask her. In fact we've 
steered clear of the subject alto- 
gether. But they're coming over 
tomorrow. I’ve asked them for 
Christmas afternoon the way we 
always do — and I don’t want any 
arguing and boasting about dis- 
plays. 

FatHer: Very well, my dear, but just 
the same I wish we'd had more 
time so I could have thought of 
something even more original. Now 
if we could have rigged up those 
electric sleigh bells, that really 
would have been something. I was 
going to fix them so they'd ring 
every ten minutes. 

Eppre: Say, Dad, that would have 
been great all right. 

Moruenr: It seems to me that with the 
alarm clock and the telephone and 
the doorbells we have enough bells 
in this house without having Santa 
Claus clanging any on the roof. 

Eppre: O.K., Mom, so you don’t want 
any bells. (He starts left.) But I've 
got an idea for something else we 


can do. (He rushes off left.) 
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Motuer: Now, what's he going to do? 
Make Santa Claus sing “White 
Christmas”? 

Fatuer: I don’t know. It doesn’t seem 
to me there’s time to do anything. 
(Mary enters left with a small paint 
can and brush. Sometime during 
next lines she dabs some paint on 
head of reindeer.) 

Mary: What’s Eddie rushing after? 
He almost knocked me over on the 
basement stairs. 

FatHer: I don’t know. He's got an 
idea for something else for the dis- 
play. 

Mary: Well, I hope it doesn’t involve 
any more painting. I’ve had enough. 

Moruer: I should think so. Eight 
reindeer. 

Mary (Laughing): Not to mention 
Santa and his sleigh. Dad, that was 
quite a brainstorm you had. Buying 
that old sleigh from that farmer. 

FatHer (Looking pleased): Yes, I 
thought it was rather a good idea 
myself. 

Motuer: Well, I didn’t. I felt like a 
fool when the men took it off the 
truck and said you wanted it put in 
the garage so nobody would see it 
until Christmas. 

Mary (Laughing): Poor Mom. 

Morner: It wasn't funny. They 
looked as though they thought we 
were all crazy. And I don’t blame 
them. That old wreck of a thing. 

FatHeErR: But it looks fine now. All it 
needed was a coat of paint. ( Eppre 
enters left with old electric cord 
with at least eight sockets attached 
to it with bulbs.) 

Mary: Now what? 





Eppie: Wait'll you hear. Look, Dad, 
we can't have bells ringing but how 
would you like to have the eyes on 
the reindeer lit up? 

FatHer: Eyes lit up? You mean a 
separate light for each eye? It 
sounds fine. 

Eppie (Crossing to head): Sure, I re- 
membered this old cord we had in 
the basement. See what we can do 
with it? (He hangs one bulb over 
head so that bulb is in front of 
deer’s eye.) All we have to do is 
go up and loop one over the head of 
each reindeer. From the street it 
will look as though the eyes are 
lighted. 

Fatuer: It’s a great idea, son. I like 
it. But where are you going to at- 
tach the cord? It’s not long enough 
to reach the ground. 

Epp (Disappointed): Gosh, I never 
thought of that. Well, it was a good 
idea while it lasted. 

Fatuer (Looking toward MoruHer): 
Of course I could drive down and 
buy an extension cord. 

MorHer (Coming downstage): No, 
George, you couldn't. I don’t want 
to be cross on Christmas Eve but 
this is too much. 

Mary: Gee, Mom, I guess you don't 
like having the display at all, do 
you? 

Morner: I didn’t say that, dear. It’s 

just that I think the whole thing is 

getting a little out of hand. It all 
started when the Joneses put a few 
lights on that pine tree in their front 
yard, Then the next year the Greens 
put some lights on their roof. Now 
everybody in town thinks they have 








to outdo their next door neighbor. 

Eppre (Laughing): But Mom, that’s 
the good old competitive spirit. 

Moruer: Well, it’s not the Christmas 
spirit. Edna Beatty told me over 
the phone that on her street some of 
the neighbors aren’t speaking to 
each other because of the rivalry 
over their displays. (To FaTuHer) 
Spectaculars. 

FatHer (Smiling): Very well, my 
dear, we won't go after a cord. But 
speaking of neighbors, I still wonder 
what Jim Brown is going to have. 

Mary: Ask Eddie. He ought to know. 

Fatuer (Laughing): That’s what I 
said. 

Eppre: Cora hasn't told me anything 
and what’s more I haven't asked 
her. 

Mary: Well, Il bet you told her what 
we were having. _ 

Eppie: Why should I? And —and if 
I did she wouldn’t tell anyone any- 
way. 

Mary: You did so tell her — and they 
say girls can’t keep secrets. 

Mortuer: Now, Mary, stop teasing 
your brother. Whatever display 
they are going to have next door is 
their own business, and I for one am 
not going to let it cause any trouble 
between the Browns and me. 

Eppre: Gee, I’m not either. I hope it 
doesn’t cause any trouble between 
Cora and me. 

Mary (Laughing): I should hope not 
after you spent all your allowance 
on her Christmas present. 

Eppre: Yes, I’m supposed to take that 

over later and Cora’s got something 

for me. Maybe I ought to go over 


right now and — and see if I can 
help them with their display. 

FatHer: What's that? Son, are you 
out of your mind? We haven't fin- 
ished our own yet. What about that 
head? 

Epp: Oh, I'll fix that. It'll only take 
a minute. 

Moruer: But there are a lot of other 
things to do. Someone will have to 
help me in the kitchen. There’s food 
to get ready for the carolers when 
they come. 

Eppie: Gosh, Mom, you wait till those 
carolers see Santa and his reindeer 
galloping across our roof. They'll 
probably forget all about food. 

Mortuer: Well, I hope not. After all, 
I think being hospitable is more a 
part of Christmas than reindeer on 
the roof. And who's going to put 
the silver stuff on the tree? 

Mary: Why couldn’t Oliver do that? 

Eppre: Good idea. I'll call him down. 

Mortuer: Down? Don't tell me you 
left that child up on the roof by 
himself. 

Eppre: Oh, he’s all right. He’s sitting 
beside Santa having a wonderful 
time. 

Otrver (Off right): Ouch — Ohhh... 

Moruer: That’s Oliver. Oh, he has 
fallen. (She starts right. Then the 
rest start right just as OLIVER ap- 
pears in doorway. He is about eight 
years old and is bundled up in jacket 
and scarf. Through next few lines 
he removes his scarf and unbuttons 
his coat.) Oliver, Oliver, are you 
all right? 

Ourver: Sure. I slipped coming down 

the ladder, I was in such a hurry. 
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But I landed in a pile of snow. 

Motuer: Thank goodness. Eddie, you 
mustn't ever let him stay up there 
alone again. 

Eppie: O.K., Mom, but you let him 
climb trees all summer. 

Mary: Sure, he gets around like a 
monkey. 

FaTHER: You— youre worrying too 
much, Jane. 

Oxttver (Starting off left): Well, I 
might as well have stayed up there. 
I guess nobody is interested. 

Moruer: Oliver, what do you mean? 
Interested in what? 

Ouiver: Oh, nothing. Just something 
I saw. 

Mary: From up on the roof? 

Otver: Sure, from up on the roof. 

Eppre: Well? 

Outver: I thought at least Dad would 
be interested. 

FaTHeER: Oliver, stop beating around 
the bush. What is this all about? 
Otver: Well, about a half hour ago a 
truck drove into the Brown’s yard. 
FatTHeR: And what’s so wonderful 
about that? It was probably de- 

livering something. 

Ottver (With a rush unable to hold it 
in any longer): Y'llsay. A sleigh and 
Santa Claus and eight reindeer and 
— and men with ladders put it right 
up on the roof. And it’s all lighted 
up and the whole Brown family is 
out front looking at it. 

FatHeR: Well — well —so that’s it. 
Jim waited until the last minute be- 
cause he was copying my idea. 

Eppre: He must have had the whole 
display made downtown some- 
where. 

Mary: Oh, it isn’t fair after the way 





we worked. 

Fatuer: Fair? That Jim Brown 
doesn’t know what the word means. 
(He starts right.) And I’m going to 
tell him so. (He exits right.) 

Moruer (Calling): George, don’t — 
wait — come back here. Oh dear, 
this is terrible. 

Eppre: Gosh, I —I did tell Cora. 

Mary: I knew you did. 

Moruer: Now, Mary, that doesn’t 
mean that Cora told her father. 
There’s nothing original about Santa 
Claus and his reindeer for Christmas 
decorations, inside or out. 

FaTHeER (Appears in front of window 
with hands cupped shouting toward 
left): A fine display you've got, Jim 
Brown . . . Very spectacular... 
Too bad you couldn't have got the 
idea yourself... . What’s that? ... 
You never had an idea in your life! 
(He disappears right.) 

Ottver (Snickering): Gee, I guess 
Dad told him. 

Mortuer: Oliver, there is nothing to 
laugh about. All this shouting at 
neighbors on Christmas Eve. It’s 
disgraceful! 

FatHer (Entering right): Can you 
imagine Jim Brown doing a thing 
like that? It’s just like ours, Jane. 
The reindeer, the sleigh — every- 
thing. And he has the nerve to say 
he got his idea a year ago. 

Moruer: Well, maybe he did. After 
all, where did you get your idea? 

Fatuer: Why — why, from the cover 
of that woman’s magazine of yours. 
The December issue last year. 

Mary: That's right, Mom, we copied 
it. 

Moruer: Well, Sadie Brown gets that 





magazine too. 

Eppre: Gosh, then maybe Cora didn’t 
tell. 

Mortuer: Of course not. It’s just a — 
a coincidence. 

FATHER: I suppose you're right. A— 
a spectacular coincidence. 

Eppte: Say, Dad, wait a minute. If we 
had the eyes of our reindeer lighted 
up like I said they haven't got 
that, have they? 

FatHer: No, they haven't and that 
would do it. That would show 
them. 

Motuer (Warningly): George . . . 

FaTHER: No, son, we can’t do it. 

Eppre: Sure we can. I just figured it 
out. I know where we can attach 
those lights. If you'll give me a 
hand — (He picks up cord.) You 
bring Prancer’s head. 

Farner: Anything you say, son. (He 
grabs head. ) 

Eppire: Come on, it won't take five 
minutes. (FaTHer and Eppie exit 
right. Faruer grabs his coat on way 
out. ) 

Mary: Well, you've got to hand it to 
Eddie. He gets the good ideas in 
the pinch. 

Mortuer: It's entirely unnecessary. I 
don’t approve of this adding some- 
thing just to have more than the 
neighbors. And your father ought 
to go over and apologize for the 
way he shouted. Oh, everything’s 
going wrong. 

Mary: Gee, Mom, I'm sorry every- 
thine’s such a mess. What can I do 
to help? 

Mortuer: Well, for one thing you can 

put up those greens. I'll light the 

candles. 
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Mary: O.K. (She picks up greens and 
puts them over pictures on wall. 
Motuer takes matches from table 
and lights candles on window and 
mantel. They can be electric and 
she can turn them on as she puts 
match near. ) 

Moruer: It would be nice to have a 
fire in the fireplace but I don’t sup- 
pose anyone will have time for that. 
(She opens box of silver.) Oliver, 
here’s the silver for the tree. Let's 
get that finished. 

Ouiver: All right, Mom. (Through 
next lines he puts silver on tree. 
There is sound of hammering 
above. ) 

Mary: Well, it sounds as though 
Prancer’s head is back on again. 
Motuer: What good does that do 
when your father lost his? I can't 
get over his shouting like that. 
Mary: Oh, Mom, he was just upset. 

(Going to Motuer) I know how you 
feel though. It is a shame —at 
Christmas when everything should 

be peaceful and happy. 

Morner: That's just it. Good will 
toward men. There certainly isn't 
much of it around here today. 

Mary: Well, I wouldn't worry so 
much. Mr. Brown knows how Dad 
flies off the handle. Maybe they 
didn’t take him seriously. (Door- 
bell off right.) Oh, oh, company at 
a time like this. (She goes off 
right.) 

Outver: Who do you suppose it is, 
Mom? 

Mortuenr: I don’t know. 

Cora (Off): Hello, Mary. 

Mary (Off): Why, hello. 


Outver: Sounds like Cora Brown. 
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Mortuer (Smiling): Why, so it does. 
(She starts right as Cora and Mary 
enter. Cora is about Mary's age. 
She carries a wrapped Christmas 
present.) Cora, my dear. Merry 
Christmas Eve. I'm so glad you've 
come. 

Cora: I—I can’t stay but a minute, 
Mrs. Stevens. Is Eddie home? 

Motuer: Yes, but he’s up on the roof. 
I'll call to him. 

Cora: Oh, there really isn't time. 
(Holding up package) I —I just 
wanted to give him this. 

Moruer: Why, how nice. 

Mary: He said something about com- 
ing over to see you later. 

Motuer: And of course you'll all be 
over here tomorrow. 

Cora: But that’s the trouble, Mrs. 
Stevens, we won't be. Father says 
we can’t come. And it’s all because 
of the way Mr. Stevens shouted at 
him. 

Mortner: Oh, I’ve been afraid some- 
thing like this would happen — 
(Epp enters left. He carries 
wrapped Christmas present.) 

Eppre: Hi, Cora. 

Cora: Hello, Eddie. 

Mary: We thought you were up on 
the roof. 

Eppre: I was. I climbed in your win- 
dow. Dad’s coming down the lad- 
der. (Going to Cora) I—I saw 
you come up the walk and I didn’t 
know when Id have a chance to 
give you this. 

Cora (Taking package from Eppre): 
Thanks, it—#it looks wonderful. 
And here. (Handing package to 

Eppie) I didn’t know when I'd have 








a chance either with our families 
angry with each other. 

Eppie: Angry? Who's angry? 

Mary: Mr. Brown is, Eddie. He says 
they can’t come over tomorrow. 

Moruer: And I don’t know as I blame 
him. Oh, I am so disappointed. 

Eppire: But Mom, I think Mr. Brown 
is being kind of unreasonable. 

Cora (Angry): Unreasonable? When 
you copied our idea? 

Eppie: We copied? Why, we've had 
the idea for months. 

Cora: So have we. 

Eppre: Well, we're not the ones who 
have copied. 

Cora: And I suppose we are. Well, 
let me tell you, Eddie Stevens, my 
father doesn’t have to copy any 
ideas from you or anyone else in 
your family. (She starts right.) 
And I don’t want your old Christ- 
mas present either! (She slams 
package down on table near door 
and rushes out right.) 

Eppie (He stands for moment with 
package in hand, then tosses it on 
top of other one.): What a mess. 

Mary: Well, what would you expect 
her to do? I'd be angry too. 

Eppre: But Mary, having Santa on the 
roof was our idea. 

Mary: Yes, and I’m beginning to think 
we'd all be better off if Santa had 
stayed at the North Pole. (There is 
the sound of stamping off right and 


FATHER enters. ) 


Fatuer: Well—well, what’s the 
trouble? I’ve been waiting outside 
to see the eyes light up. 


Eppre: I’m sorry, Dad. I plugged the 
cord in but then I saw Cora and 





rushed down here. I guess I forgot 
to turn it on. 

FatuEr: Well, it’s getting late. Light 
them up, light them up. 

Epp: Sure. Right away. (He starts 
left. ) 

Mary (Suspiciously): Eddie, wait a 
minute. (He turns.) You said you 
climbed in my window and you 
were plugging that cord in when 
you saw Cora. Eddie, just where did 
you plug in those lights? 

Epprz (Trying to smile): That's it, 
Mary. I figured the cord would 
reach through your window and to 
the lamp on your dressing table. 

Many: So that was your bright idea. 

Epp1E: Sure, and it worked out fine. 

Mary: That’s what you think. Well, 
it won't work at all because it’s not 
going to be there. I need my dress- 
ing table. 

Eppre: But Mary, think of the lights 
in the reindeer’s eyes. 

Mary: I don’t want to hear any more 
about reindeer. Think of my eyes. 
Think of my face, think of my hair. 
I've got to fix my hair tonight. Oh, 
Mom, tell them they can’t do this 
to me. 

Moruer: I’m sorry, my dear, but I 
have nothing to do with the spec- 
tacular. 

Eppre: Oh, come on, Sis, be big. Think 
of what it means to have those 
lights on. 

FaTHER (Going to Mary and putting 

arm around her): He's right, Mary. 

Think of all the work we've done, 


and those lights are the only thing 


that will make it better than — well, 
more spectacular than Jim Brown’s. 
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Mary (Half smiling): Oh, all right — 
but I think it’s a dirty trick. 

Eppre: Atta girl. (He starts left.) Get 
ready, everybody, for the light that 
lies in the reindeer’s eyes. (He exits 
left.) 

Fatuer (Excitedly): I'm going out 
front to look. (He starts right.) 
Oxttver: Me, too. (He rushes out 

right. ) 

FaTHER (Stopping): Well — well, 
aren't you two coming? 

Mary: Oh, Dad, I’m afraid I’ve lost 
my enthusiasm. I'll look at them 
later. 

Moruer: I don’t care to see them. 
This whole thing has caused enough 
trouble and just because Jim Brown 
happened to get a display like ours 
was no reason for adding those extra 
lights to try and go him one better. 

FatHer: Oh, now, Jane. Come on, 
cheer up. (He tries to put his arm 
around her.) 

Motuer (Pulling away): No, I mean 
it. (All the lights except the candles 
go out. There should be enough soft 
light on the stage so that the rest 
of the action can be clearly seen.) 

Fatuer: The lights! 

Mary: Oh my! (There is a pause.) 
Moruer: Well, I guess my candles 
weren't such a bad idea after all. 
Fatuer (Tragically): They're out — 

every light in the house is out! 

Mary: And in the front yard too. 
What happened? 

FatHer: The main fuse. When he 
turned on those eight extra lights, it 
was too much. It must have blown 
the main fuse. 

Mary (With a little laugh): I guess it 
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was the straw that broke the rein- 

deer’s back or something. 

Oxiver (Rushing in right): Say, all 
the lights are off outside and in the 
house too. 

Mary: Yes, so we've noticed. 

Eppiz (Entering left): Well, I guess 
that’s the end of our Christmas dis- 
play. 

FaTHeER: The main fuse, son? 

Eppie: Yeah, and we can't replace it. 
We'll have to call the company. 
But they probably won't come for 
hours. 

OxtverR: You mean that we can’t have 
any lights? Not even on the Christ- 
mas tree? 

Eppre (Sadly): Not even on the 
Christmas tree. 

Mary: But this is awful. How can I 
fix my hair? 

Eppre: What are you worrying about, 
Mary? You'll look swell by candle- 
light. 

Mary: Oh, be quiet. 

Outver: Gee, Mom, what'll we do? 

Moruer: There doesn’t seem to be 
anything we can do, Oliver. (OL- 
IvER takes off his coat and sits down 
sadly. ) 

Fatuer: A fine Christmas this turned 
out to be. Well, aren't you going 
to say anything, Jane? 

Motuer: I’ve been saying it all day. 
I've had a feeling all along that no 
good would come of —— 

Faruer: All right, you don’t have to 
say any more. (He takes off his 
coat as he goes to phone.) I'll call 
the light company and see what 
they can do. (He drops coat over 


chair, picks up phone book, backs 





upstage a little and reads by candle- 
light. The carolers are heard off in 
distance. ) 

Eppre: Listen, the carolers are on 
their way to our street. Now, every- 
body will be coming out to look at 
the displays. 

FaTHER: Well, they won't see anything 
at our house (Into phone) Main 
0817... 

Motuer: George, if you do get the 
light company to come here, please 
don’t try to light up any more rein- 
deer’s eyes. 

Fatuer: Hello... This is George 
Stevens, 124 Maple... All our 
lights are out . . . The main fuse 
. . . What’s that? (There is a knock 
on door off right.) 

Oxtver: Gee, even the doorbell doesn’t 
work, 

Mortuer: Well, see who it is, Oliver. 
(Oxtver exits right.) 

FaTHER (Into phone): But it’s a des- 
perate situation. This is Christmas 
Eve. .. . Very well, if that’s the 
best you can do. (He hangs up 
phone.) Late tonight or early to- 
morrow morning. (OLIveR enters 
followed by Cora, Jm™, and Sapre 
BROWN. ) 

Outver (Announcing): It’s 
Browns, Mom. 

Sapre (Going to MornHer): Yes, we 
just had to come, Jane. Jim didn’t 
want to at first but I said, after all 
when neighbors are in trouble —— 

Motuer: Oh, Sadie, I'm so glad to 


the 


see you.... George, isn’t this 
wonderful? 

FatHer: Why —er—yes. It cer- 
tainly is. (Going toward them.) 











Ju: George, old man, when I saw 
those lights go out I thought it was 
a good joke. 

FaTHER (Starting to get angry again): 
Oh, you did, did you? 

Jim: Now, take it easy. Sadie’s right, 
and I realized how you must feel. 
(Fishing small fuses from pocket) 
Here, I brought a couple of fuses. 

FATHER (Smiling): Well, that’s pretty 
nice — pretty nice of you all right. 
They won't do any good because it’s 
the main line fuse. But say, Jim, 
(Holding out hand) I guess I kind 
of flew off the handle. 

Jm™ (Shaking hands): Oh, that’s O.K., 
George. I kind of blew my top too. 
Told the family they couldn't come 
over. 

Eppre (Moving toward Cora): I’m 
certainly glad your father changed 
his mind, Cora. 

Cora: So am I, Eddie. 

Fatuer: Well, now that you're all here 
— sit down — it’s a little dark but 
we've got candles. 

Moruer (To Sapie): Sit here, Sadie. 
(She indicates chair left.) 

Sapie (As Moruer, FATHER, SADIE 
and J all sit down): Well, dark or 
no dark, it’s certainly good to be 
here. Jane, I just didn’t feel right 
being at outs with you on Christmas 
Eve. 

J™: Me either. I may have laughed a 
little at first, George, when I saw 
those lights go out but when I 
got to thinking how hard you'd 
worked 

Mary: And now just when it’s time 

for everybody to see the displays, 

what have we got? Zero. 








Fatuer: Well, at least they'll see one 





Santa on the roof. I guess the 
Browns win the Santa Claus derby. 
( There is a bright flash of light out- 
side. ) 

Moruer: What was that? 

Ouiver: Gee, it sure was a bright light. 

Eppie: Well, it was nothing to do with 
our house. We haven't got enough 
juice to light a flashlight. 

Mary (At window): There’s a car out 
front and someone’s coming up the 
walk . . . a fellow and a girl. 

FaTHER: Well, for being in the dark 
were attracting a lot of company. 

Mary (Laughing): I'll say. (She goes 
off right.) 

Moruer: My, it is too bad we're so 
upset. The tree looked so nice with 
the lights on. 

Sapie: Stop worrying, Jane. 
place looks nice. 

Motuer: It’s all right with you, Sadie. 
You're neighbors, but I don’t know 
who this might be. (Mary enters 
with Satty Coox and Br Ross. 
Bit. carries a camera and SALLY a 
notebook. Moruer and FaTHER 
rise as they enter.) 

Mary: Mom, Dad, listen 

SaLy (Quickly taking over): Mr. and 
Mrs. Stevens, I’m Sally Cook from 
the Daily News and this is Bill Ross, 
our ace photographer. We just took 
a picture of your house. 

Fatuer: Of our house? 

Bri: Yes, it'll be on the front page 
tomorrow. 

Eppre: But it’s all dark. 

Bri: A most ingenious effect. 

Say: Yes, we thought it was such a 

contrast to all the other brightly 
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lighted places, Just the simple star 
in the window. 


| Fatuer: Star? 


SaLLy: Yes, from the street the candle 
looks like a star. It’s the only dis- 
play in town with the true feeling 
of Christmas. 

Mary: You — you mean our candle in 
the window is the best display? 

Bri: Yes, you see every year we've 
been choosing more and more elab- 
orate ones, but there gets to be a 
sameness about them. 

FaTHER: I know what you mean. 

Bux: And when we came to your 
street and saw the light shining in 
the darkness like the Christmas 
star — 

SALLY (Going on): There was a beau- 
tiful simplicity about it. Away from 
the commercial. (She opens her 
notebook.) Who thought of it, may 
I ask? 

FatHeR: Well—er—er—my wife 
did. 

Motuer: Why, yes. My mother al- 
ways put a candle in the window. 

SALLY: I see. But it was the darkness 
all around that made it so unusual 
— so impressive, 

Moruer (Smiling): Well, I can’t take 
credit for that. My husband and my 
son were responsible for the dark- 
ness. 

Satty: Oh, then the whole family 
shared in the idea. (Writing in 
notebook) Good. We can say family 
shares in lighting effects. Well, 
we'll have to hurry to get this in the 
first edition. Good night all, merry 
Christmas! (They exit right as 

Moruer and Fatuer call “Merry 





Christmas.” ) 

FatHer (Pleased): 
can you imagine that? Our house 
on the front page. 

Mary: And it was Mom’s little old 
candle that did it. 

Epp1e: Sure, and then she tries to give 
us credit for the idea. I guess that’s 
the old Christmas spirit all right. 

Mortuer (Laughing): Nonsense, after 
all the lights going out did help. 

Jm™: Well, the Browns may have won 
the Santa Claus derby but the Stev- 
ens have won the Christmas derby. 
Congratulations, folks. (MoTHER 
and Fatuer sit down again as carol- 
ers are heard outside finishing a 
carol. ) 

Eppre: Listen, the carolers. They're 
right outside. (He looks at Mary 
and Cora.) We ought to be out 
there with them. 

Mary: Well, let’s go. (The carolers 
stop singing. ) 

Cora: Come on. 

Moruer (Starting to rise): But we 
ought to ask them in — and there 
are no refreshments ready. 

Eppre: That's all right, Mom. We'll 
bring some of the gang back later. 

Mary: Sure, Mom —for some hot 
chocolate or something. 

Eppie (In between the girls, he takes 
their arms and starts toward the 
door): I’m going to get them to sing 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” I 
can really give on that one. 

Cora: Goodbye, everyone. (They 
rush out.) 

Mortuer (Settling back in chair): 
Well, after all the excitement, I for 

one am going to relax for a little and 


Well — well — 











enjoy Christmas Eve. Jim and 

Sadie, you can stay and enjoy it 
with us. 

Jum: Well, it is kind of cosy here with 
just the candlelight. 

Mortuer: It would be even cosier if 
George would light a fire in the fire- 
place. 

Fatuer: Why not? I guess I can do 
that. (He goes to fireplace and 
picks up a piece of wood from 
basket. ) 

Motuer (Looking at Ottver who is 
yawning ): And Oliver, it’s past your 
bedtime. 

Ottver: But Mom — 

Motuer: No, dear, you'd better go. 
You look so sleepy and you know 
you'll want to be up bright and 
early tomorrow morning. (Then to 
Georce who is standing with piece 
of wood in his hand.) Well, what's 
the matter, George? 

Fatuer: Jane, I can’t light a fire. 
Santa Claus’s sleigh is set right over 
the chimney. It was the only place. 

Motner: Oh, dear. Well, we really 
don’t need it anyway. (To OLtver) 
Oliver, what are you looking so sad 
about? You were going to bed. You 
weren't going to see the fire. 

Ottver: I — I know I wasn’t, but I just 
thoucht — if that old sleigh is right 
over the chimney, how’s the real 
Santa Claus going to get in? 

Morner: Hmmm... George, we don't 
seem to be finished with your spec- 
tacular yet. Maybe you can explain 
this. 

Faturr: Why — er —certainly. I— 
well, Oliver, I wouldn’t worry about 

it. Santa Claus will find a way. 





O.iver: But Dad — how can he? 

Mortnue_nr: That doesn’t seem very satis- 
factory, George. 

FaTHER: I —I suppose I could go up 
and rip it off. 

Otiver: (Somewhat sadly): Aw, no, 
Dad, don’t do that. (He starts left) 
I — I guess I don't really believe in 
Santa Claus anyhow. Goodnight, 
everybody. (He goes off.) 

Moruer: Oh, dear — 

SapieE: Poor little kid. 

Jm™: He looked so sad. 

Morner: George, we've got to do 
something. 

Fatuer: Yes, but I don’t know what. 
(There is a pause. They all look 
worried. Then Fatuer looks toward 
door left.) Shh— he’s coming back. 

Outver (Reappearing in doorway. He 
holds something behind his back.): 
Mom, could you come here for a 
minute? 

Morner: Why, of course, dear. 
(Moruer rises and goes over and 
leans down as Ottver whispers 
something in her ear. Then MoTHeER 
nods and Ottver hands her a stock- 
ing and goes out. Moruer holds up 
stocking) Look, Oliver brought his 
stocking — and do you know what 
he said? Would I mind leaving the 
front door open a little — just in 
case? 

Fatuer: Well, at last we can enjoy 
Christmas Eve. Merry Christmas, 
everybody! (The carolers start 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” out- 
side. They continue singing as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Characters 
MicuaeEL, the innkeeper 
SaraH, his wife 
Euiza, his mother 
Rutu, a kitchen maid 
Jacos, a guest at the inn 
Apau, his mother 
Enos, a shepherd 
Wise Man 
Mary ) 
JosEPH 

Time: The night of Christ’s birth. 

Settinc: The yard of the inn at Beth- 
lehem. 

At Rise: Saran is sitting on the bench 
as MicHAEL enters from the inn. 
Micuaet (Rubbing his hands in satis- 
faction): It has been a good day, 
Sarah. The inn is full. All the rooms 
are taken —all but one, and that 
I'm rese ving for a very special 

guest. 

SaraH: I am glad that you are pleased, 
Michael. 

MicnaeL (Sitting beside her): Well, 
you don’t seem very much im- 
pressed. We are making money. 
Travelers have been flocking here 
all week on their way to Bethlehem 
to pay their taxes. Some of them 
are people of importance — and you 
sit here staring at the sky. 

SarAH (Quietly): What do you mean 
by people of importance? That 
old lady who has sat here watching 

and listening? 


in tableau 


A Room for a King 


by Graham DuBois 


MicHaEL (Impatiently): Of course 
not! She’s probably only the wife 
of some fairly well-to-do farmer. 

SaRAH: That tall man who seems 
afraid to lay his bundle down? 

Micuae: I should say not. He’s only 
a little merchant. At least that’s 
what he says he is. 

SaraH: You sound suspicious. 

MicuaeL (Glancing about him): I 
am. I can’t quite make out what he 
is doing here. Why won't he let that 
precious bundle out of his sight? 
Why does he spex:d so much time in 
his room? He has been out of it only 
once today, and then he walked 
around this yard looking over his 
shoulder as if he thought somebody 

was spying on him. 

SaRAH: It seems to me that everybody 
is waiting for something to happen. 
There's an air of expectancy in the 
night. The world is holding its 
breath. (A donkey brays.) 

MicnaeL: Stupid beast! 

SARAH: What was that? 

MicHaEL: That confounded donkey. 

SaraH: Not the little animal that poor 
woman was riding? I watched her 
from my window. I thought she 
would faint before her husband 
could get her to the door of the inn. 
I do hope you gave them a comfort- 
able room, Michael. 

MicnaeL: I gave them no room at all 

—the paupers! What they could 








pay was insufficient for their bed 

in the straw of the stable. 

SaraH (Rising and pointing to the 
stable): You don’t mean you made 
them pay for that wretched place? 

Micnae-: I do indeed! Why shouldn't 
they? They are lucky to get it. 

SaraH: May God forgive you! You 
don’t know what you have done. 
(Sits and bows her head) 

MicwaEL: Why are you so upset? I 
might have turned them away. 

SarAH: You might have given them a 
room at the inn. 

MicnHaeE_: There was no room. 

SarAH: You had one room; you still 
have it. Let us move them in there 
before it is too late. 

Micuaet (Looking at her in amaze- 
ment): Surely you don’t mean my 
royal guest chamber? 

SaraH: I do mean that. 

MicuaeEt: Sarah, you are mad! You 
know that room is always reserved 
for the great of the world. I have 
wonderful news for you. One of 
Herod’s representatives was here 
this morning. Do you realize that 
Herod himself may pass this way 
tonight? 

SaraH: A greater than Herod may 
pass this way. 

MicuaeL: What do you mean? (Looks 
at her, puzzled) Yll wager you've 
been with that soothsayer again. 
She always upsets you. I can see 
that far-away look in your eyes as 
if you saw and heard strange things. 

SaraH (Raising her eyes to the hea- 

vens slowly): I do see and hear 

strange things. I see the lovely face 
of a new-born babe. I hear angelic 
voices making music in the night. 
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(Bows her head. A Christmas carol 
comes from the stable) Don't you 
hear them, too? 

Micuaet (Listening): I hear nothing 
but the wind in the trees. 

SaRAH: There was a song in the stable. 

Micnaet (Listening): Just the stable 
boys singing as they feed the ani- 
mals. I'll have to warn them: they 
might disturb the people at the inn. 
(Listens) And I hear that miserable 
donkey again. He must go. (Rises) 

SaraH (Laying a hand on his arm): 
No, Michael; for my sake, let him 
stay. Perhaps he hasn't had enough 
food. 

Micuae-: He hasn't had any — unless 
his wretched master broke the locks 
on my bins. 

SaRAH: Michael! You can’t mean that 
you let that poor little animal go 
hungry? 

MicuaeL: Why not? He's his owner's 
responsibility, not mine. (Turns to- 
ward stable) Yll turn him loose to 
forage by the roadside. There's 
plenty of grass along the road. 

SaRAH: No, Michael; he’s too lame 
and tired. (Jacos enters from inn, 
carrying a bundle under his arm, 
his hat drawn far down over his 
face). 

Jacos: I can’t stand it any longer. 
MicuaeL: Why, what is wrong, sir? 
Your room is comfortable I hope? 
Jacos: It’s not the room: it’s that don- 
key. I can’t bear to hear him bray- 

ing. 

Micnaet: As I thought! I was afraid 
he would annoy my guests. I was 
just going to turn him out. 

Jacos: No; you don’t understand. I 

know what a donkey needs when he 
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brays like that. I had one as a pet 

when I was a child. He wants food. 

You probably don't realize that he is 
hungry. 

MicnHae-: I do realize it, sir, but his 
owner made no provision for his 
food, and the rule of the inn is that— 

Jacos: (Feeling in his pocket): Oh, 
is that allP (Draws out a coin and 
hands it to MicuaeL) Will that be 
sufficient? 


MicuaeL: More than sufficient, sir. 
You are generous. I'll attend to it 
at once. (Turns toward stable ) 


Jacos: No—if you will permit me, 
I’d like to feed the donke »y myself. 
MicHaeE-: Certainly. (Draws key from 
pocket) Here is the key to the feed 

bins. (Hands key to Jacos) 

Jacos: Thank you. (Walks toward 
stable) Yl return it immediately. 
(Enters stable) 

Micnaet (Sitting on bench and shak- 
ing his head suspiciously): A strange 
fellow! Did you notice how tightly 
he held that bundle under his arm? 
Did you see how he wears his hat? 
So far down over his face it almost 
hides his eyes. He won't let you 
get a good look at him. He turned 
his face away when I handed him 
the key. Id give a fortune to know 
what he has in that bundle. Why 
did he have to take it into the stable 
with him? 

SaRAH: Maybe he wanted to offer it 
to that poor woman as a pillow. 
(Apau enters from the inn. MICHAEL 
rises. ) 

Micnak-: Is there something I can do 
for you, madam? 

Avan (Looking around her nervous- 
ly): I—I was just wondering 








whether any more guests have ar- 

rived at the inn. 

Micuaet (Surprised): Why, no, mad- 
am. It is getting late for travelers, 
you know; and, besides, the inn is 
full. Were you expecting some- 
body? 

ApaH: No—no. Tomorrow I go to 
the tax offices to pay my taxes. I'd 
—I‘d feel safer if I found someone 
to go with me. My cousin lives near 
Bethlehem, but I do not know his 
house. I—I thought perhaps he 
might drop in here for a cup of 
wine. 

Micuaet (Looking at her suspicious- 
ly): Hardly at this hour. 

Avan (Turning away reluctantly): 
Well — good night. (She walks to 
inn door and turns.) If you hear of 
anybody who will go with me, will 
you let me know? 

Micuae: Certainly, madam. (She 
enters inn. He sits on bench.) An- 
other queer character! I knew when 
she came that she wasn’t the type I 
generally accept as guests, but it 
was getting late, and so I took her 
in. 

SaraH: And gave her that wretched, 
dark little room in the corner. 

MicHaEL: It was good enough for a 
woman of her position. (Jacon en- 
ters from stable) Hush! Here he 
comes. 

Jacos: Well, I think that poor little 
donkey will be quiet for the rest 
of the night. (Walks to bench and 
hands the key to MicuaeL) Thank 
you. (Walks to inn door) He’s eat- 
ing as if he hadn't had any food for 
a week. (Enters inn) 

Micuae (Pockets key. Triumphant- 





ly): Do you notice anything strange 
about him now? (Nods toward inn) 

SaRAH (Quietly): I can’t see that he 
has changed in the past few min- 
utes. 

Micuaet: I’m afraid you are not very 
observant. He no longer has the 
bundle. (Rutn enters with the 
bundle in her hands.) What have 
you there? 

Rutu (Looking cautiously about): A 
bundle that man left in the stable. 

Micnaet: Give it tome. (Ruts hands 
him the bundle. ) 

SaraH: Perhaps he forgot it. We must 
return it to him. 

Micnaet (Impatiently): Don’t be stu- 
pid! This may hold the secret of 
what that man is. (Examines bun- 
dle) 

Saran (To Rutu): Where did you 
find it? On one of the food bins? 
Rutu: No; in the straw. I ducked 
behind a stall and watched him hide 

it there. 

Micuae.: That settles it. (Begins to 
unwrap the bundle) We'll soon 
know what this rogue is doing at a 
respectable inn. 

SaraH (Protestingly): You have no 
right to tamper with another's prop- 
erty. 

Micuaet (Holding up uniform): As I 
thought! ( Meditatively) Now I re- 
member. Only yesterday it was. I 
heard a man in one of the shops say 
an officer had left his legion. The 
hunt was on. (Examines uniform) 
This is an officer's uniform. (To 
Rutu) Go into the inn and make 
sure that man doesn’t leave his room 
without being seen. (Rutu walks 
to door of inn and enters.) Sarah, 
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there is a magnificent reward of- 
fered for him — enough to build an 
addition to the inn. 

SaraH (Stunned): Michael, you can’t 


mean that you would — 

Micuakt ( Putting uniform on bench): 
Well, Herod will know how to deal 
with him. (Rubs his hands in satis- 
faction) Wife, we are made. Herod 
will be delighted with our loyalty. 

SaraH: You don’t mean that you 

would turn this poor man over to 

the authorities? 

What else? He is a de- 


isn't he? The penalty is 


MICHAEL: 
serter, 
death. 

SarAH: From what is he deserting? 
From things worse than death. 
From one of the most hated tyrants 
this world has ever known. From 
cruelty and greed and murder. 
From — 

MicuaeL (Clapping his hand upon 
her shoulder): Peace, woman! You 
know not what you say. (Looks 
fearfully about him) Herod's spies 
are everywhere. Our very servants 
may be in his employ. 


SarRAH: That is what this poor man 


would desert. Maybe he has felt 
something strange and wonderful in 
the night, just as I feel it deep with- 
in my heart. (Looking at sky) 
Maybe that star has guided him to 
the inn. 

MicuaeEL: What star? 

SaraH: That star in the East. 
ing) Don't you see it? 

Micuaet (Staring at sky): The sky is 
full of stars. They all look alike to 
me. 


SARAH: There is one that is different 
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—so full and bright and lovely that 
it makes all the others seem dim. 
Micuae (Impatiently): I tell you the 
sky is just as it has always been at 

this season. 

SaraH (Shaking her head sadly): I'm 
afraid you are blind, Michael. 

MicuaeL: Blind? The physician ex- 
amined my eyes only yesterday. 
He says they are unusually strong 
for a man of my age. He told me — 

SaraH (Gently): There are some 
things that one must see only with 
the eyes of the heart. (Listens) The 
song again! Don’t you hear it now? 
(Christmas carol is heard from the 
stable ) 

MicnaeEL (Listening): There is no 
sound — absolutely nothing. Even 
the wind is still. 

SaraH (Sadly): How deaf you are, 
Michael! 

MicHaEL: My ears are as good as 
yours, woman. 

SarAH: There are some things which 
only the ears of the heart can hear. 

MicuaEL: What things? (Sneeringly) 
Music and song from a stable, I 
suppose? 

SaRAH: Yes, music and song and the 
words of an old prophecy have been 
ringing in my ears all day. “O Beth- 
lehem, tiniest of townships in all 
Judah, out of you a king shall come 
to govern Israel.” (Wis—E Man en- 
ters left.) 

MicuaeL: Hush, wife! Say no more. 
Here comes a representative of the 
king. (Rises, to Wise Man) I bid 
you welcome, sir. I have been ex- 
pecting you. 

WisE Man: The King will come to- 
night. You should feel honored 





that He has chosen your inn. 

MicHaE.L: I do, indeed, sir. I have 
been preparing for him all week. 
The royal chamber is at his disposal. 

Wise Man: You have done well. There 
is no chamber in all the world 
worthy to receive Him. Your name 
will be cherished by future ages 
because He was born here. 

MicuaeEL (Amazed): Born here? I 
don’t understand. I thought — 

Wise Man: He will arrive tonight. 
(Looks at sky) It is getting bright- 
er. Soon it will be as bright as day. 
The sky will be flooded with light, 
and hosts of angels will fill the air 
with song. 

Micuae.: I —I don’t know just what 
you — (A Christmas carol from the 
stable. ) 

Wise Man (Bowing his head and 
listening): The loveliest music I 
ever heard! (Puzzled) But it 
doesn’t s2em to come from the inn; 
it seems to be coming from the 
stable. (Turning toward stable) 
I'll go see that the boys are attend- 
ing to our camels. In the mean- 
while, make sure that the royal 
chamber is ready. (Walks to stable) 

Micnaet: I will, sir. (Wis— MAN en- 
ters stable) Is the man mad? (To 
SaraH) We have important work 
ahead of us. (Saran rises.) Go 
see that the maids have overlooked 
nothing in the royal chamber. 
(Saran walks to inn door) We 
have to watch those stupid girls 
every minute. (Saran enters inn as 
Euiza enters from left.) 

Euiza (Walking to bench): Such a 
chase as I have had! (Sits) I'm all 
out of breath. 


Micuaet (Surprised): Mother! You 
shouldn't be out on the highway at 
night. (Eagerly) Did you happen 
to see that fine gentleman who just 
arrived? 


Euiza: Yes, he and several others like 
him passed me. 


Micuae: Tell me, didn’t his dress 
strike you as strange? If he’s a rep- 
resentative of Herod, wouldn't his 
attire be more like what we see in 
Bethlehem? 

Ex1za: You must remember, son, that 
we don’t see ambassadors of Herod 
very oiten. 

MicuHaeEL: That’s true. But he talked 
so incoherently. Angels and light 
and song! 

Euiza: Probably just his manner of 
speaking. These minions of Herod, 
you know, have to talk in exag- 
gerated terms when they mention 
the king. 

Micwaet: You are right. (Thought- 
fully) I didn’t know that Herod was 
expecting a son. 

Euiza: Probably keeping it a secret. 
He has to be careful. There are 
many, I understand, who would 
destroy him and his offspring. 

Micuae.: That’s it. Herod realizes 
that my inn would never be sus- 
pected. He and his wife are coming 
here so that the news will not leak 
out. Mother, after this event my 
inn will be known throughout the 
world. (Rubbing his hands) Peo- 
ple will bid for the honor of sleep- 
ing in a room where a future king 
was born. I'll be rich beyond my 
wildest dreams. . . . But you haven't 
told me what you were doing on the 
highway at this hour. 


Exiza: It was Ruth who was respon- §f 
sible for my going out into the night, f 

MicuaEL (Amazed): Ruth? Not that 
silly maid who is always daydream- 
ing in the kitchen? 

Exiza (Nodding): I saw her from my 
window. She was gazing up at the 
sky. A moment later she ran down 
the highway, and as soon as I could 
I followed her. 

MicHaeEL: Disobedient wretch! I or- 
dered her not to take her eyes off 
the door of that man with the bun- 
dle. (Turning toward the inn door) 
I'll have to make sure that he’s still 
there. 

Euiza: It’s no use, Michael. 

MicHaEL: Why not? 

Euiza: He has gone. 

MicHae.: Are you sure? (Sinks down 
upon the bench) 

Euiza: Yes; he went out the front door 
a moment after she left. 

MicuaeL (Pounding the palm of one 
hand with his fist): The miserable 
fool! This may cost me a handsome 
sum. (Rises) But he can't have 
gone very far. Come, Mother. 
(Exrza rises.) I have a dozen men 
posted along the highway to let me 
know the moment they spot Herod's 
retinue approaching. (Walks to- 
ward portal left, followed by Exiza) 
They can tell us in what direction 
this deserter went. (They go out as 
Apau enters from the inn.) 

Apau (Walking toward the bench): 
How very still the night is! (Sits 
and looks at the sky) That star is 
getting nearer and brighter. It’s al- 
most directly over the stable now. 
(Jacos enters from the stable door. 
He stands irresolute for a moment, 
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and then walks stealthily toward the 
inn door. ) 

ApaH: Jacob! Come back. Don’t be 
afraid. 

Jacos: Who are you? I know you not. 

ApaH: My son! You are running away 
from something, but you can’t out- 
run a mother’s love. 

Jacos: Mother! (Walks toward 
bench, his arm outstretched) You 
must not stay here. (Kneels and 
enfolds her in his arms) There is 
danger pow wherever I am. I am 
an outcast, a deserter. That hateful 
uniform beside you is the badge of 
Herod’s cutthroat army. 


| ApaH (Fingering uniform): You mean 


— this is yours? 

Jacos: It was mine. I tore it off when 
I got your message. I hid it in the 
straw, but they found it, and now 
there is no chance of escape. This 
miserly innkeeper has seen to that. 
(Enos enters from stable and stands 
unnoticed, watching them.) 

Apau: You did get my message, then? 
I wanted you to know that your 
little sick Caleb was calling you. 

Jacos (Rising): How is he? Is he 
better? What does the physician 
say? 

Apa (Shaking her head sadly): He 
is no better. He is still calling you. 
The physician says unless the child 
can see you, he may — 

Jacos: No, Mother! Don’t say it. I 
can't bear it. (Sinks down upon 
bench) 

Apau: I had to come to Bethlehem to 
pay my taxes. I planned to appeal 
to Herod's officials. I thought they 
might grant you a leave of absence. 

Jacos (Laughing bitterly): How little 








you know those heartless brutes! 

Apau: I thought I would stay at our 
cousin Enoch’s house, and he could 
go with me to the tax offices, but I 
couldn't find it. Do you know where 
Enoch lives? 

Jacos: Yes. He hid me there the night 
I deserted. He gave me these 
clothes. He wanted me to leave this 
unfform with him, but I wouldn't 
consent because it would have en- 
dangered him and his family. 

ApaH: But why did you come to this 
inn — under Herod’s very nose? 

Jacos: That was my reason for coming 
here, Mother. I knew his men 
would search for me outside Bethle- 
hem. I hid that uniform so deep in 
the straw that it wouldn't have been 
uncovered for weeks. Somebody 
must have seen me. 

ApaH: We must do something, Jacob. 
You can’t just stay here and let 
them take you. 

Jacos: There is only one thing left 
for me to do, Mother. I'll have to 
fight my way out of here if I can. 
There is no other way. 

Enos (Advancing toward bench): 
There is another way. 

Jacos (Springing up from bench): 
Who are you? 

Enos: Just a humble shepherd, my 
friend. I and others were watching 
our flocks when the star and an 
angel host appeared to guide us to 
Bethlehem. 

Jacos: How dare you eavesdrop upon 
me and my mother? 

Enos: I didn’t mean to eavesdrop. I 
happened to overhear your mother 
and you talking about a sick child. 
I had a child once. 


Jacos: But what can you do? 

Enos: I can put you on the road that 
leads to your child. 

Jacos: It’s impossible. How could 
you do that? The innkeeper’s men 
have surrounded this place. They 
would fall upon me like hungry 
wolves if I attempted to leave now. 

Enos: They won't recognize you. 

Jacos: There’s not one of them who 
hasn't seen me. Why wouldn't they 
recognize me? 

Enos: We shall exchange clothing. 

Jacos: No! Do you suppose I would 
let another suffer in my place? The 
person who aids a deserter receives 
the same punishment as the deserter 
himself. 

Enos: I have lived here all my life. I 
know every path and cave in these 
hills. I have a much better chance 


of getting away than you have. 
Avan: Listen to this good shepherd, 


my boy. 

Jacon: No; I can’t accept such a sacri- 
fice. 

Enos: Your child is calling, my friend. 

Jacos (Hesitating): If I only thought 
you could get away! 

Enos: Your mother is in danger, too, 
you know. She has been here at the 
inn with you. 

Jacos: But you owe me nothing. Why 
are you doing this thing? 

Enos: In the name of a child who 
died; in the name of a child who is 
to be born tonight. 

Jacos (Yielding): What would you 
have me do? 

Enos: Take me to your room. You 

will put on this shepherd's garb. 

Then you can walk boldly out of the 

yard with your mother. Come! We 


haven’t a moment to lose; the inn- 
keeper may be back at any moment, 
(He leads Jacos to inn door and 
turns to ApAH). You wait here, 
madam, until your son returns. (He 
and Jacos enter inn. MicHAEL and 
Euiza enter left.) 

MicuaeE.: You heard what they said. 
He tried to sneak past them, but 
they made him turn back to the inn. 
(They walk to inn door and stop.) 

Exiza: None of them had seen Ruth, 

Micuae.: No matter. It’s a good rid- 
dance. She wasn’t worth her salt. 
And, besides, she might try to claim 
part of the reward. Let us see if 
he has gone back to his room. ( They 
enter the inn.) 

Apau (Bowing her head in prayer); 
God, help them both to escape, and 
find a refuge for them and for all 
poor hunted creatures. (SARAH en- 
ters from inn. Apan raises her 
head.) 

SaraH (Advancing toward bench): 
Forgive me for disturbing you. 
(Sits on bench) I believe you were 
praying. 

Apau: Yes, I was. I was praying for 
two brave but discouraged men. Do 
you often pray? 

SaraH: Yes. I pray for the little chil- 
dren in this tortured world, that 
they may be given a better oppor- 
tunity than we have had. And all 
day I have known, somehow, that 
tonight a child would be born who 
would bring a new promise and a 
new hope. 

Avan: You have felt it, too? There is 
something in the night, an air of 
hushed expectancy that, in spite of 
sorrow and danger, fills my heart 
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with awe and happiness. (MICHAEL 
and Exiza enter from the inn.) 

MicuaEL: Did you lock the outer 
door? 

Eurza: Yes. To leave the inn he must 
pass through the yard. 

MicuaEL: Good. There is no avenue 
of escape for him now. 

Euiza: Is he in his room? 

MicuakE.: Yes. I listened at his door. 
I heard his voice. 

Ex1za: His voice? Was he talking to 
himself? 

MicnHaE.: No, there was another man 
in his room with him. That has me 
puzzled. His voice seemed familiar. 

Eiza: Just some guest probably, who 
dropped in for a chat. 

MicuaEL (Advancing to bench and 
addressing Avan): Couldn't you 
sleep, madam? 

Avan: I was restless, and the night 
was so beautiful that I came out for 
a breath of air. (Jacos, in Enos'’s 
clothes, enters from the inn.) 

Micuaet (Angrily): What are you 
doing here, you rogue? 

SaraAH (Rising and laying a restrain- 
ing hand on his arm): Now, Mi- 
chael, don’t lose your temper. The 
poor fellow means no harm. 

MicnaeL: I have told these thieving 
shepherds to keep away from the 
inn. (To Jacos) Why are you 
sneaking about at this hour? Were 
you trying to rob me or my guests? 
(Pauses) Well, why don’t you 
answer me? Don’t just stand there 
gaping like an idiot. 

Avan (Rising): I think I can answer 
for him. This poor shepherd knows 
the way to my cousin’s house. He 
has promised to take me there. 








(Walks to Jacos and takes his arm) 
I can promise that he will give you 
no trouble. 

MicuHacL: Well, get him out of here as 
soon as you can. (ApAH leads Jacos 
to gateway left) 1 don't feel safe 
as long as one of these miserable 
creatures is near my inn. (ADAH 
and Jacos go out.) 

Eurza: I'll look around to see if he 
has taken anything. 

Micuaet: And make sure the deserter 
is still in his room. He’s the most 
valuable thing we have. (ELiza 
enters inn.) 

SarAH: Michael, how can you be so 
utterly heartless — on this night of 
all nights. 

Micuae: This night is the same as 
any other to me. A deserter comes 
to my inn. It is my duty to turn him 
over to Herod’s representatives. 
(Struck by a sudden thought) Why, 
one of Herod's representatives is 
here! I never thought of that. 
(Turns toward inn) I can deliver 
this rogue to him. 

SaraH (Holding him back): No, Mi- 
chael! For my sake! For the sake 
of the child we never had, I beg of 
you that — (Exiza enters from inn, 
leading Enos in Jacop’s clothes.) 

Euiza: I was just in time, Michael. 
He was trying to pick the lock on 
the front door. 

MicuaeL (Brushing Saran’s hand 
from his arm): We'll put the rascal 
into safe hands. (Advances to 


Enos) Herod’s men will see to it 
that you have no locks to pick. 
(Lays a hand on Enos’s shoulder) 
Come with me, my fine rogue. (The 
‘visE Man enters from stable.) 


Wise Man: What is all this commo- 
tion? This should be a night of 
peace and happiness. 

MicHaEL: You are a representative of 
the king, are you not, sir? 

Wise Man: I hope I am. 

MicwaeL (Triumphantly): Then I 
turn over to your custody this man 
who has betrayed the king, a traitor, 
a deserter. (Tears hat from Enos’s 
head) Look on this scoundrel’s face 
and — (Stands back in amazement ) 
Why — why — this is not the man. 
We we have — been tricked. 
This fellow is one of those wretched 
shepherds. But he’s guilty too. He 
helped a deserter to — 

Wise Man: Set this man free at once. 
He has served the King. 

MicuaeL (Bewildered): Served the 
king? I tell you he — 

Wise Man: He helped a King’s father 


and mother find their way to this 


inn. He ministered to their lame 
donkey. And tonight he left his 
flocks to follow that star. (Points 
to heavens) 

MicuaeL (Looking upward): What 
star? I see a million stars. 

Wise Man: Your eyes are so blinded 
by selfishness that you can’t see the 
loveliest star that ever illumined 
the darkness of this world. (A 
Christmas carol from the stable. 
Enos kneels and folds his hands in 
an attitude of adoration.) 

MicwaeEv: Don’t kneel to me for mercy, 
fellow. Save your pleas for the 
king. 

Wise Man: He's not kneeling to you. 
He’s kneeling because of the song. 

Micuaet: I hear no song. 

Wise Man: Your ears are so dulled 


by the sound of money jingling in 
your coffers that you can’t hear the 
sweetest music that ever gladdened 
the hearts of men. 

Micwae: I’m afraid you don’t under- 
stand, sir. When the king arrives, 
rll — 

Wise Man: The King has arrived. 

Micwaet: He has arrived? It’s im- 
possible, sir. My men along the 
highway would have — 

Wise Man: The King whom you 
turned away from your royal cham- 
ber was born in a manger. The 
Prince of Peace lies in your stable. 

Micnaet ( Bewildered ): The Prince of 
Peace? (Beginning to understand) 
You mean the old prophecy has — 

Wise Man: Has been fulfilled. And 
you were blind and deaf to every- 
thing that was taking place within 
your own walls—except those 
things which filled your pockets. 

Micuaet (Sitting on bench): I didn't 
know. Can a man be blamed for 
what he doesn’t know? 

Wise Man: Your lack of knowledge is 
no excuse. (Indicating ENos and 
SaraAH) These people didn’t know, 
either, but they had something 
mightier and more beautiful than 
knowledge — they had faith. (ApaH 
and Jacos enter left.) 

SaraH (Looking at them in astonish- 
ment): You dared return — even 
though you knew it might mean 
prison and death? 

Jacos (Pointing to Enos): That man 
had risked his life for me. I couldn't 
let him take the penalty alone. 

Apau: It was when we saw the star 
and heard the song that we knew 
we had to come back—even though 
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we came with empty hands. man, groping in your blindness! (A 


Enos (Showing his hands): I, too, Christmas carol is heard faintly 
have nothing to bring. from the stable.) Come kneel with 
Wise Man: My companions and I us before the manger. Perhaps then 
brought rare gifts—gold and frank- you may find a star that will lighten 
incense and myrrh — but I tell you your darkness, and hear a song that 
what you offer the Child is more will banish your loneliness. (The 
precious than any of these — love Christmas carol becomes louder. 
of your fellow man. All kneel facing the stable. A part 
MicuaE (Sitting with bowed head of the stable wall is drawn aside, 
and speaking disconsolately): I revealing the tableau of the Christ 
saw no star; I heard no song. Child in the manger, with Mary and 
Wise Man (Laying his hand on Mt- Joseph kneeling in adoration) 
cHAEL’s shoulder): Poor, lonely THE END 
a 
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Softy the Snow Man 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Santa CLaus 
Six DEPARTMENT STORE SANTAS 
Spunky, head of Santa’s workshop 
Mrs. SANTA 
Mr. Snow Man 
Mary 
~aaid committee 
Betsy 

Sermnc: The display room of Santa's 
workshop. 

At Rise: Santa Cxiaus is demonstrat- 
ing a mechanical toy to six young 
department store Santas. The store 
Santas are dressed just like the real 
Santa Cuaus except that they are 
not padded and do not have beards. 
Each store Santa wears a placard 
announcing the name of his store. 

Santa (From behind desk, as the me- 
chanical toy runs down): There! 
That’s how it works, boys. Isn't it 
wonderful? Won't the children love 
it? 

Sracy’s Santa: Well, sir, it’s all right, 
ae 

Santa: All right? All right? Is that all 
you have to say about it? Why, it’s 
wonderful. The child who finds this 
toy in his stocking on Christmas 
morning will be the happiest young- 
ster in the block. 

Bon Ton Santa: That all depends. 

Santa: On what? I tell you this toy 
is a sure-fire hit. 
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Grimse’s Santa: I think it depends 
on the age of a child. 

Santa: Why, you young whipper- 
snappers! What do you know about 
children? You're still new at the 
job. You don’t even have a beard, 
and you're trying to tell me what 
children will and will not like. 

BONAMAKER'S SANTA: You don’t have 
to grow a beard to know what chil- 
dren like, Mr. Santa. 

Santa: Is that so? Then suppose you 
tell me what is wrong with this toy. 

Gray's Santa: That's what we're try- 
ing to tell you, Mr. Santa, but you 
won't listen. 

Santa: Well, I'm listening now. Go 
on and tell me. Don’t you think 
this is an amazing toy? 

Be.i’s Santa: Of course it is! 

Santa: Then what’s the matter with 
it? 

Sracy’s SANTA: It’s fine for older chil- 
dren, Mr. Santa, but little children 
won't like it. 

Santa: Nonsense! It will make them 
laugh. 

Bon Ton Santa: It might frighten 
them. 

GriMBLe’s SANTA: 
lovable. 

BoNAMAKER’Ss SANTA: No little boy or 
girl will want to take it along to bed. 

Be.i’s Santa: It isn’t cuddly. 

Gray's Santa: And it isn’t washable. 


Besides, it isn’t 
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SanTA: Cuddly! Washable! Phooey! 
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We have hundreds of cuddly, wash- 
able toys for small children. 
BONAMAKER'S SANTA: But the children 
are tired of stuffed dogs and cats 
and rabbits and pandas and teddy 
bears. They want something new. 
Santa: Of course, they do, and this is 
the newest thing on the market. 
DEPARTMENT Store Santas (Shaking 
their heads sadly): It isn’t cuddly. 
Santa (Pounding his desk): Will you 
please stop repeating that silly word 
— cuddly! I find it revolting. 
DEPARTMENT Store Santas (Stifflly): 
Very well. (They start to exit.) 
Santa: One moment. Where are you 
going? 
Stacy's Santa: If you do not value our 
opinion, we might as well leave. 
GriMBLe’s SANTA: After all, we de- 
partment store Santas have direct 
contacts with the boys and girls. 
Bon Ton Santa: They climb up on 
our laps and tell us what they want. 
BeLt’s Santa: We have inside infor- 
mation. 
BONAMAKERS Santa: We study the 
toy market. 
Gray's Santa: We know what makes 
a toy popular or unpopular. 
DEPARTMENT Store Santas: And we 
know children like toys that are... 
SanTA: Don’t say it! Don’t say itl! 
There’s that awful word again. Per- 
haps you had better go before I lose 
my temper. 
DEPARTMENT Store Santas: Very 
well. We bid you good day. (Exit) 
Santa: Good riddance! What do they 
know about children? Trying to tell 
old Santa how to run his workshop, 
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are they? Well, I'll show them. 
(Rings hand bell on desk) Spunky 
will know all the answers. (Rings 
bell louder and Spunxy, who looks 
as if he might be first cousin to one 
of Snow White's Seven Dwarfs, en- 
ters. ) 

Spunky: You sent for me, Santa? 

Santa: Yes, I did, Spunky. Have you 
tallied the Christmas letters for this 
year? 

Spunky: Yes, sir. I have all the figures. 
Anything special you'd like to know? 

Santa: Among the children between 
the ages of one and six, how many 
requests did you find for mechani- 
cal toys? 

Spunky: Well, I don’t rightly know the 
exact figure, Santa, but I should say 
about three million. 

Santa: Good. And from children of 
the same age group, how many re- 
quests did you have for — (Clears 
throat) cuddly toys? 

Spunky: Now that number I can re- 
member, Santa, because it was the 
largest single item in the lot. Six 
million, sir. 

Santa: Six million! 

Spunky: That's right, sir. The little 
children always ask for toys they 
can pet and hug and take to bed at 
night. And mothers always add a 
little note to make them washable. 

Santa: Bless my whiskers! Those 
smart alecs were right! This puts 
me in a pretty kettle of fish. 

Spunky (Misunderstanding): No one 
asked for fish, sir. Not a single one. 

Santa: I didn’t ask you that, Spunky. 

I said I am in a pretty kettle of fish. 

That means I’m in a stew, in other 





words, I’m on the spot. 

Spunky: Is something troubling you? 

Santa: That's putting it mildly. 
Spunky, what kind of stuffed, cud- 
dly toys do we have on hand? 

Spunky: Oh, the usual, sir . . . dogs, 
rabbits, pandas, teddybears. . . . 

Santa: Don't we have anything new? 

Spunky: Not a thing, sir. In fact, I 
was going to bring it to your atten- 
tion. Couldn’t we have some new 
cuddly toys this year? The children 
love them so. 

Santa: Please, Spunky. I hate that 
word “cuddly.” 

Spunky: Then I won't use it, sir. I'll 
say — “squshy” instead. 

Santa: That's even worse. If you 
mean cuddly, I suppose you must 
say cuddly. But try not to use it 
unless you absolutely must. You 
see, those young sprouts from the 
department stores have been pester- 
ing me. 

Spunky: The department store Santas? 

Santa: Yes, they agree with you that 
we must put out a brand new toy 
this year that is ...er... well, 
you know what I mean. 

Spunky: Yes indeed, sir. 

Santa: And that’s where I’m stuck. I 
don’t have any new ideas in that 
field. We've been making dogs and 
cats and pandas and teddy bears for 
so long that I can’t think of anything 
new. Do you have any ideas? 

Spunxy (Shaking his head sadly): 
None at all, sir. In fact, I am hav- 
ing so much trouble in the work- 
shop now, that I don’t see how we're 
going to get everything finished to 
say nothing of developing a new 

product. 
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Santa: Trouble in the workshop? 
What in the world is the matter? 
Spunky: It’s Mr. Snow Man! He slows 

up production at every turn. 

Santa: Oh dear! What has he done 
now? 

Spunky: Yesterday he told all the 
workers in the paint department to 
take the afternoon off. 

Santa: But why? Why? Why did he 
ever do such a thing right in the 
midst of our busiest season? 

Spunky: He said the men needed time 
to do their Christmas shopping. 

Santa: He did, did he? And who is 
he to give orders around this shop? 
Spunky, send that man to me at 
once. At once, do you hear? This 
time, I’m really going to. ... 

Spunky: Are you going to fire him? 
Mrs. Santa would never approve. 

Santa: Well, er. . . . I've had just 
about enough of his foolishness. 
This time, I'm really going to. . 
Oh, well, send him in right away. 

Spunky: Yes, sir. Right away. (Exit 
SPUNKY. ) 

Santa (Getting record book from his 
desk): Mrs, Santa thinks Spunky is 
too hard on Mr. Snow Man, but his 
record is a poor one. In fact, there 
are so many black marks against 
him now, there’s hardly room for 
another one. (Opening book) Late 
every morning last week! Fell 
asleep on the job twice on Tuesday 
afternoon. Absent entirely all day 
Wednesday! And now this! (Mr. 
SNow Man enters. He removes his 
battered hat politely and stands 
leaning on his broom.) Oh, there 
you are, Snow Man. 

Snow Man: Spunky told me you 
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wanted to see me, sir. I hope it’s 
not about my work. That is —I 
hope everything is satisfactory. 

Santa: Satisfactory? (Waving record 
book under his nose) You call this 
a satisfactory record? Late every 
morning last week. . . . 

Snow Man: Oh dear me! So I was. 
But I had such a good reason. You 
see, Mr. Santa, every morning on 
my way to work, I pass Billy Bar- 
clay’s house. You know little Billy 
Barclay, don’t you? 

Santa: Of course, I know him. Every- 
body knows Billy. But what does 
he have to do with your case? 

Snow Man: Well, ever since Billy had 
polio, he has been wanting to get 
out in the yard during a snowstorm 
and build a snow man, but of 
course, he was never strong enough. 
Then last Sunday he had his chance. 
And he built quite a nice snow man 
— for such a little boy. Naturally 
by Monday morning, it was badly 
melted and out of shape... so 
I've just been helping his mother 
fool him a little bit. 

SANTA: Fool him? How? 

Snow Man: Well, you see, Billy loves 
his snow man so much that every 
morning as soon as he is awake, his 
mother carries him to the front 
window to see it. 

Santa: But I thought you said it was 
melted the very first day. 

Snow Man: It was. But I’ve been 
taking its place. I stand in the front 
yard until Billy looks out the win- 
dow and then I hurry to work. 
Since Billy doesn’t wake up until 
almost nine o'clock, it does make me 

a little late. But, oh, Santa, it’s 





such a small pleasure for such a 
good little boy. 

Santa (Clearing his throat): Ahem! 
Very thoughtful of you, Snow Man, 
and very kind. Under the circum- 
stances, I guess we'll have to excuse 


you ... but what about these other 
offenses? It seems you fell asleep 
on the job Tuesday afternoon. 

Snow Man: Dear me! I’m sorry about 
that. But you see, I had had 
scarcely any sleep on Monday night. 

Santa: That’s a poor excuse. What 
were you doing? 

Snow Man: I was porch sitting. 

Santa: Porch sitting? 

SNow Maw: It sounds easy, doesn’t it? 
But it’s really very tiring. You see 
the Mulligan family, the Plum 
Street Mulligans, were giving a big 
party and they didn’t want to spend 
any money for decorations. So they 
invited me to stand on the porch all 
evening. 

Santa: But you weren't very smart to 
tire yourself out like that. 

Snow Man: Perhaps not. But the 
Mulligans are such nice people. I 
wanted to help them out. 

Santa: And what about Wednesday, 
the day you were absent? 

Snow Man: I really couldn't afford 
that day off, Mr. Santa but I just 
had to help little Piny. 

Santa: Who on earth is little Piny? 

SNow Maw: Little Piny is the small 
pine tree on the old Watson farm 
right near the highway. Piny is such 
a little tree his mother couldn't bear 
to see him cut down this year. The 

Christmas tree men were coming on 
Wednesday, and Piny and _ his 
mother were frantic. Christmas tree 





cutters choose little trees like Piny 

because they're so easy to chop 

down. 

Santa: How could you help? 

Snow Man: The whole forest knew 
that the tree cutters would arrive on 
Wednesday so I just took the day 
off and went down. 

Santa: But what did you do? 

Snow Man: I stood in front of little 
Piny and concealed him. The men 
never even saw him. His mother 
was so happy she almost cried and 
Piny fairly trembled with joy. 

Santa: Mr. Snow Man, you are the 
limit. You leave your job to protect 
a baby pine tree and then come 
back and give the painters a half- 
holiday. 

Snow Man: But for a good cause — 
their Christmas shopping. 

Santa: But you slowed up production. 
Mr. Snow Man, your trouble is that 
you are just too soft-hearted for 
your own good. 

Snow Man: That’s what my family 
tells me all the time. In fact, that 
is why they call me “Softy.” 

Santa: Softy the Snow Man! That's a 
good name for you. Well, Softy, 
just because I’m soft-hearted too, 
I'll give you one more chance. But 
mind you, the very next time you 
get into trouble, out you go. 

Snow Man: You mean I'll be fired. 
Oh, Santa, you couldn't do a thing 
like that. What would I do? Where 
would I go if I couldn’t work here 
with you? You and Mrs. Santa are 
the only ones who understand me. 

SanTA: But can’t you understand that 

our work must be done on time? 

December 25th is our deadline. Al- 
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ready we're behind schedule and 

my advisors tell me that six million 

children will be disappointed on 

Christmas morning because we 

haven't had time to design a new 

cuddle toy. 

Snow Man: Oh, dear! That’s too bad. 
Maybe I could think of something. 

Santa: You keep your mind on your 
own job. That's all I ask you. Now 
get back to your work bench before 
we waste any more time. (Enter 
Mrs. Santa carrying a white teddy 
bear. ) 

Mrs. Santa: Santa! Santa! 
Look! Oh, this is terrible. 

Santa: What's the matter? 

Mrs. Santa: I was just down in the 
work shop and what do you think I 
found? Three thousand teddy bears 
ruined, just ruined. 

Santa: Who did it? Who is respon- 
sible? 

Mrs. Santa: Spunky says it was 
Mickey, Mickey Ryan. 

Santa: Impossible. Mickey is our 
most careful worker. He never 
makes mistakes. 

Mrs. Santa: But he did this time. He 
forgot to refill the spray gun with 
brown paint instead of white and 
now we have three thousand teddy 
bears the wrong color. 

Santa: This is terrible. 
Mickey at once. 

Mrs. Santa: Spunky is looking for him 
now! I guess he was so terrified 
when he saw what he had done that 
he ran away. 

Snow Man: Oh, no. He didn’t run 
away. He went to the dentist. 

Born: The dentist! 

Snow Man: Yes. The poor boy had 
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such a toothache it just melted my 

heart to see him suffer, so I told him 

to run along to the dentist and I 

would work the spray gun. I forgot 

all about changing the paint. 

Santa: Then it was your fault! I 
might have known! Well, this ends 
it. You're fired. 

Mrs. Santa: But, Santa, you can't fire 
Softy. We couldn't get along with- 
out him. 

SanTA: I could get along very well 
without him. 

Mrs. Santa: And who would sweep 
the snow off our sidewalk every 
morning? Who would take extra 
blankets out to the reindeer in the 
middle of the night? Who would 
work after hours to do the packing 
and load the sleigh? Who would 
help you in and out of the chimneys 
when your rheumatism is bothering 
you? I’m glad somebody around 
this place has a soft heart. 

SaNTA: But he’s too soft-hearted. 
That’s the trouble. 

Snow Man: I just can’t seem to help 
it. Whenever I see someone in 
trouble or in need, my heart just 
seems to melt and go all squishy- 
squashy. (Enter Spunky with three 
little girls.) 

Spunky: Sorry to interrupt at a time 
like this, sir, but here is the com- 
mittee from the Children’s Home to 
select this year’s toys. I see you've 
found out about Mickey’s terrible 
mistake. I hope you won't be too 
hard on him, sir. 

Santa: It wasn’t Mickey's mistake at 
all, Spunky. It was Mr. Snow Man’s 
fault, as we might have guessed in 

the first place. I'll talk to you about 
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it later after our little guests have 

made their decision. Have you seen 

all the toys in the workshop, my 
little dears? 

Girats: Yes, sir, all of them. 

Santa: And now you've come to tell 
old Santa what to take to the chil- 
dren in the home. Is your list 
ready? 

Mary: We have the list for the older 
children, Santa. Here it is. 

Santa: Good for you, Mary. (Glanc- 
ing at list) Very good indeed. I 
think we can fill your order down to 
the very last ball and bat. 

Rutu: And here is the list for the in- 
betweeners, Mr. Santa. We found 
some lovely things. 

Santa: Thank you, Ruth. I’m glad 
you like this year’s toys. 

Betty: But we don’t know what to do 
about the little children, Santa. 
They always want cuddly toys. 

Santa (Grabbing his head with both 
hands and moaning): I knew it! I 
knew it! 

Spunky: I showed them all we had, 
sir, but they weren't satisfied. 

Betty: Oh, they’re very nice, Santa, 
but we had hoped for something 
new and different. 

Ruru: And extra soft and squshy. 

Mrs. Santa (Looking closely at the 
Snow Man): Did I hear you say 
“extra soft and squshy?” 

Rutu: Yes, that’s what I said. The 
little children like to take their toys 
to bed and the softer they are, the 
better they like them. 

Mrs. Santa: Santa, Santa, did you 
hear what the child said? The chil- 
dren like soft, squshy toys. 

Santa: I know, I know, but what can 








we give them outside of our regular 
stock? 

Mrs. Santa: Dear me, sometimes I 
think you can’t see any further than 
the end of your own nose! Now 
what is the softest, squshiest thing 
we have around the place? 

Santa: I don't know. 

Mrs. Santa: You don’t know! Why, 
youre looking right at him. 

Santa: You mean Mr. Snow Man? 

Mrs. Santa: Yes, I mean Mr. Snow 
Man. 

Santa: But he isn't a toy. 

Snow Man: But I'd like to be a toy. 
In fact, I can feel my heart begin- 
ning to melt right now at the 
thought of all those little children. 

Santa: If we only could give him 
away, that would be one way to 
get him off our hands, 

Mrs. Santa: Sometimes, my dear hus- 
band, you don’t have the sense you 
were born with. Look. (Holds up 
white teddy bear) Look at this 
teddy bear. You think it is ruined 
because it is white and children 
want brown teddy bears. But look 
again. (Holds it close to the Snow 
Man) Don't you see any resem- 
blance? 

Snow Man: Why he looks like me. 

Mrs. Santa: Of course he does. 
( Takes ready made black paper hat 
from her apron pocket and puts it 
on teddy bear's head. Also pro- 
duces several black paper buttons 
which she pins on teddy bear.) 
There! There’s your new cuddle toy 
of the year. How do you like him? 
His name is “Softy the Snow Man.” 

Gmus: Oh he’s wonderful. The chil- 


dren will love him. Softy the Snow 

Man! Softy the Snow Man! 

SanTA (Inspecting toy): Well, I de- 
clare to goodness, Spunky, I believe 
my troubles are over. (To Mrs, 
Santa) My dear, you have really 
saved the day. 

Snow Man: And you've saved me too, 
Mrs. Santa. 

SanTA: Indeed she has, Mr. Snow 
Man. We couldn't do without you 
now. From now on youre going to 
be a great personality. Your image 
will be in all the department stores. 
Your picture will be in all the 
papers. All over the world little 
children will love you for your soft 
heart. 

Spunky: Congratulations, Mr. Snow 
Man. We'll put you into produc. 
tion at once. 

Mrs. Santa: And _ congratulations 
from me too, Snow Man. I always 
have a soft spot in my heart for 
soft-hearted people. 

Santa: And so do I, even though ] 

don’t always show it. And now, 

Spunky, ring the bell and summon 

the entire staff. I want them to meet 

this year’s Christmas personality 
and toy of the year — Softy the 

Snow Man. (As the bell rings and 

the department store Santas line up 

on the stage, SpuNxy proposes three 
big cheers for Softy, and if the 
group should happen to sing the 
popular song, “Frosty the Snow 

Man” by Nelson and Rollins (Ren- 

ick Co.) perhaps no one would 

mind if “Frosty” melted in “Softy” 
just before the curtains close.) 
THE END 
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Christmas at the Cratchits 


Adapted from Dickens by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Bos CRATCHIT 
Mrs. CRATCHIT 
PETER 
BELINDA 
MARTHA 
Tiny Tm™ 
Two Younc Cratcuits, boy and girl 

Tre: Christmas Day. 

Serrinc: The Cratchit home in Lon- 
don. 

Ar Rise: Perer stands by the fireplace 
poking a long fork into a large 
saucepan. Mrs. Cratcuir and Br- 
LINDA are setting the table. 

Mrs. Cratcurr (Handing Beuinpa the 
plates): Here, Belinda, put the 
plates on the side near the fire. You 
children might as well be as warm 
as you can. 

Perer: Couldn't I make a bigger fire, 
Mother? 

Mrs. Cratcuir (Busy at the table): I 
should say not. With Mr. Scrooge 
paying your poor father only fifteen 
bob a week, we'll have to make this 
fire do. 

BeLinDA (Pouting as she puts down 
the plates): Oh, Mr. Scrooge! Who 
wants to think about Mr. Scrooge on 
Christmas Day? 

Mrs. Cratcuir: Then don’t think 


about Mr. Scrooge. Goodness knows 
Mr. Scrooge doesn’t think about 
Christmas — or about the Cratchits. 

BetinpA: Shall I put Tiny Tim next to 
Father? 
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Mrs. Cratcuit (Stopping for a mo- 
ment and sighing): Yes — poor boy. 
He’s never happy unless he’s near 
your father. (Shaking her head, 
then bustling quickly around table) 
Peter! Mind you don’t get gravy on 
your father’s collar. Your poor 
father doesn’t have enough clean 
collars as it is. (The two young 
Cratchits rush in.) 

Boy (Running to fireplace): Oh, it is 
our goose that smells so good! 

Girt: We smelled it all the way down 
by the baker's, and we knew it must 
be our Christmas goose. 

Peter (Poking at it proudly): There's 
not a finer goose in all of Camden 
Town. 

Girt: Not a finer goose in all of Lon- 
don. 

Boy: Even Mr. Scrooge won't have 
such a fine goose. 

Betinpa (Scornfully): Mr. Scrooge 
probably won't even have a goose. 
He'll spend Christmas Day counting 
his money. 

Boy: Isn’t our dinner ready yet? 

Mrs. Cratcuir: It’s almost done. But 
where is your father with Tiny Tim? 
And Martha wasn’t as late last 
Christmas Day by half an hour. 

Marina (Entering quickly): Here's 
Martha, Mother. (The two young 
Cratchits run up to her.) 

Boy: Merry Christmas, Martha. Come 
look at our goose. 

Gm: There never was such a goose] 


Mrs. Cratcuit (Patting Marrua): 
Why, bless your heart, dear, how 
late you are. 

Martua (Taking off her shawl): We 
had a lot of work to finish up last 
night and we had to clear away this 
morning, Mother. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: Well, never mind, so 
long as you've come. Sit down be- 
fore the fire and get warm. I'll go 
out and look at the pudding. (She 
exits. ) 

Martua (Sitting down and stretch- 
ing): Oh, tomorrow morning I 
mean to lie in bed for a good long 
rest. 

BELINDA: Poor Martha. You must be 
very tired. 

Martua: Not poor Martha — not on 
Christmas Day. Lucky Martha, 
that’s who I am. 

Girt: We're lucky, too — with all that 
goose and potatoes and apple sauce. 

Boy: I’m going to eat and eat and eat. 

Bexinpa: And then you'll get sick and 
a fine merry Christmas you'll have. 

Peter (Imitates Scrooge): Christmas? 
Bah! Humbug! 

Boy (Delighted): Peter, imitate Mr. 
Scrooge for Martha. 

Gm: Yes, do. We listened through 
the keyhole and heard Father tell- 
ing Mother what Mr. Scrooge said 
—and Peter can sound just like 
Mr. Scrooge. 

Peter (Coming forward and waving 
the fork menacingly): Christmas? 

Bah! Humbug! What a world of 
fools! Merry Christmas? Away 
with Merry Christmas! What's 
Christmas time to you but a time for 
paying bills without money; a time 
for finding yourself a year older, and 


not an hour richer; a time for bal- 
ancing your books and having every 
item in ‘em through a round dozen 
of months presented dead against 
you? If I could work my will, every 
idiot who goes about with “Merry 
Christmas” on his lips should be 
boiled with his own pudding and 
buried with a stake of holly through 
his heart. (All laugh as Martua 
applauds and Peter bows.) 

Martua: Peter, you're a wonder! 

Girt (Looking out window): Here's 
Father coming with Tiny Tim. 

Boy (Excited): Hide, Martha, hide! 
(Martua ducks behind screen as 
Bos Cratcuitr and Tiny Tim enter. 
Bos is singing a carol. Tiny Tm 
limps and carries a crutch.) 

Bos (Looking around): Why, where's 
our Martha? Isn't she here yet? 

Be.inpa: She's not coming. 

Bos ( Sitting down heavily): Not com- 
ing? Not coming on Christmas 
Day? 

Martua (Running out from screen): 
It was a joke, Father! Of course I'm 
here. (She hugs her father and 
Tryy Tim.) Merry Christmas. 

Tryy Tr: Merry Christmas, Martha 
Have you seen our goose? 

Girt: You haven't seen our pudding, 
Tim. 

Boy: I can tell it’s delicious just by 
looking at it. Come and take a look, 
Tim. (The Boy and Ginx exit with 
Tiny Tm.) 

Martua: How did little Tim behave 
in church today? 

Bos (Removing his long scarf): As 
good as gold and better. Somehow 
he gets thoughtful, sitting by him- 
self so much, and he thinks the 
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strangest things you ever heard. He 

told me, coming home, that he 
hoped people saw him in church 
because he was a cripple, and it 
might be pleasant to them to re- 
member upon Christmas Day who 
made lame beggars walk and blind 
men see. (He sighs and shakes his 
head sadly. ) 

MarTHa: He is so sweet and patient 
for such a little boy. 

Bos: And so light to carry. How do 
you think he looks, Martha? 

MartHa: His cheeks look feverish — 
but that may be only the damp air. 

Bos (Shaking his head): No, I fear it 
is more than that. He needs good 
care and good food and sunshine — 
and all those things take money. 

MartHa: But Tim seems happy. 

Bos (Sighing): Because it is Christ- 
mas, and he loves Christmas. ( Shak- 
ing his head) 1 cannot bear to think 
of coming home, and seeing that 
little seat in the chimney-corner 
empty, his crutch leaning against 
the fireplace — without an owner. 
I do not mind working long hours 
and doing without myself — if only 
Tiny Tim will live. 

Martua (Taking Bop’s scarf): He will 
live! I know he will. Somehow — 
in some way — Tiny Tim will get 
the care he needs. 

Bos: That would take a miracle. 

MartHa: And miracles have been 
known to happen on Christmas 
Day. Who knows? Perhaps, at this 
very moment, someone, somewhere, 
may be planning to help Tiny Tim. 

Have faith in the Christmas spirit, 

Father. I do! (She smiles so en- 

thusiastically at Bos that he man- 





ages to smile back at her as the two 

young Cratchits enter with Tiny 
T™. ) 

Boy: Mother says we are to sit down 
at the table. She's gone to the 
baker's. 

Girt: The pudding is all done. 

Tivy Tm: It’s the most beautiful pud- 
ding I've ever seen. (They start to 
sit down. Peter, BEeLinpa and 
Martua put the goose on a platter 
with the potatoes and bring it to the 
table.) 

Peter: Did you leave the pudding out 
there all by itself? 

Boy: Mother said to leave it in the 
wash-house. She'll bring it in. 

Peter (In mock horror): But suppose 
— just suppose somebody should 
jump over the wall of the backyard 
and steal it? 

Girt (Dismayed): Steal it? Steal our 
Christmas pudding? 

Boy: They couldn't. I mean to eat 
almost all of it myself. 

Tixy Tm: No one would steal a 
Christmas pudding — would they? 

Bos: Peter, I’m ashamed of you. Of 
course no one would think of steal- 
ing our very special Christmas pud- 
ding. (They are all seated at the 
table when Mrs. Cratcuit enters 
with the pudding.) Ah! Here it is! 
(Mrs. Cratcurr puts the pudding 
on the table.) 

MartHa: What’s that smell — like 


washing day? 

Gm: That's the cloth! 

Boy: Oh, it smells like an eating house 
and a pastry cook’s—right next 
door to each other! 

Tryy Tm: Can we have some pudding 
right now? 





Be.inva: Pudding before goose? 

Bos: I don’t see why not. Sit down, 
my dear, and let's start our Christ- 
mas dinner with the pudding. 
(Mrs. Cratcuit serves it. As each 
member of the family is served, he 
immediately tastes it and exclaims 
over it.) 

Tiny Tim: What a wonderful, wonder- 
ful pudding. 

Boy: It’s the best Christmas pudding 
we've ever had. 

Gm: I wish we had three more. It’s 
not a very big pudding. 

Be.inpa: It’s a huge pudding! 

Peter: There's more than enough for 
all of us. 

Bos: Mrs. Cratchit, I might say that I 
regard this pudding as the greatest 
success you have achieved since our 
marriage. 

Mrs. Cratcuit (Relieved): Umm — 
it is good. 

Martna: It’s perfect! 

Mrs. Cratcuir: I must confess I had 
my doubts about the flour. 

Bos: And now let’s begin on the 
goose. (He serves everyone, helped 
by Betinpa and Martha. ) 

Peter (The following dialogue goes 
on as the family eats): I've just 
thought of a new game we can play. 

Boy: Is it like Blindman’s Buff, or can 
we play it right now? 

Peter: We can play it right now. It’s 
called — “Yes and No.” 

Gm: “Yes and No.” Oh, tell us how 
to play it, Peter. 

Peter: This is what we do. I’m think- 
ing of something. . . . 

Tixy Tm: What are you thinking of? 

Peter: That’s what you must find out. 
You ask me questions. 


Gm: Is it red or green? 

Peter: I can’t tell you. All I can say 
is “Yes” or “No.” That’s why I 
called the game “Yes and No.” 

Bos: Are you thinking of an animal? 

Peter: Yes. 

Martua: Is it a live animal? 

Peter: Yes. 

Tixy Tm: Is it a nice animal — like 
our cat? 

Peter: No — it’s a very disagreeable 
animal. 

BeLinpa: Does it make any sounds? 

Peter: Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: Does it bark? 

Peter: It barks — and sometimes it 
talks. 

Girt: Oh, Peter, you said you could 
answer only yes and no! 

Bos: That's right, Peter. Stick to your 
rules. Let's see — we have a very 
disagreeable live animal that barks 
and sometimes talks. 

Martua: Does it live in London? 

Peter: Yes. 

Gi: It must belong to a menagerie! 
Does it, Peter? 

Peter: No. 

Tiny Tm: Is it a horse? 

Peter: No! 

Gm: Is it a—a bear? 

Peter (Laughing): No. 

Mrs. Cratcuir: Well, is it a pig? 

Peter: No. 

Bos: Does it belong to someone? 
Does someone lead it around the 
streets? 

Perer: It walks around the streets all 
by itself. 

Trvy Tm: It walks around all alone? 

Peter: Yes — all alone. 

BeLinvA (Jumping up): I know! |! 
know what it is! 
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Peter: You don't. 

Betinpa (Excited): Yes, I do. 
Mr. Scrooge! 

Peter (Nodding): You guessed. (All 
laugh heartily. ) 

Gir: Oh, Peter, you should have said 
“yes” when I asked you if it was a 
bear! 

Mrs. Cratcuit: That’s Ebenezer 
Scrooge, all right — mean rich old 
animal that he is. What I wouldn't 
do with one-quarter of his money! 

Betinpa: Mr. Scrooge is very rich, 
isn’t he? 

Bos: What of it? His wealth is of no 
use to him. He doesn’t do any good 
with it. He doesn’t make himself 
comfortable with it. Who suffers by 
his ill whims? Himself, always! 

Mrs. Cratcuit: That’s well enough for 
you to say. You slave for him in that 
cold dark office and then he thinks 
himself ill-used because he pays you 
for Christmas Day. A poor excuse 
for picking a man’s pocket every 
twenty-fifth of December, is it? I'll 
poor excuse him! 

Bos (Gently): Mr. Scrooge is a busi- 
ness man, my dear. 

Mrs. Cratcurr (Hotly): Business! 
Mankind is his business. The com- 
mon welfare is his business, 

MartHa (Softly): But just think — 
Mr. Scrooge is spending Christmas 
Day in that old, dreary, ugly room 
of his, all by himself. And here we 
are, warm, happy and well-fed — 
together. 

Bos: Right you are, Martha. We 
know how to keep Christmas, even 

if Mr. Scrooge doesn’t. And that 

calls for a toast. (All murmur “A 

toast.”) Belinda, the glasses, please. 
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Betinpa (Rising and going to man- 
tel): But we don't have enough 
glasses. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: Bring the two tum- 
blers and the custard cup without 
the handle. 

Bos: That's it. They'll do just as well 
as golden goblets. Peter, the jug. 
(Beuinna brings the glasses, PETER, 
the jug. Bos pours from the jug.) 

Tiny Tm: I want some, too. 

Bos: And you shall have some, Tim. 
(Hands him cup. Everyone holds 
his glass. Bos raises his.) And now 
I give you Mr. Scrooge. A toast to 
Mr. Scrooge, the Founder of the 
Feast. 

Mrs. Cratcurr (Setting her drink 
down): The Founder of the Feast, 
indeed! I wish I had him here. I'd 
give him a piece of my mind to 
feast upon, and I hope he'd have a 
good appetite for it. 

Bos (Gently): My dear —the chil- 
dren. Christmas Day. 

Mrs. Cratcuit: It should be Christ- 
mas Day, I am sure, on which one 
drinks the health of such an odious, 
stingy, hard, unfeeling man as Mr. 
Scrooge. You know he is, Robert! 
Nobody knows it better than you 
do. 

Bos: My dear — Christmas Day. 

Mrs. Cratcurr (Picking up her 
glass): T'll drink his health for your 
sake and the Day’s then — not for 
his. Long life to him. A merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. 
He'll be very merry and very happy, 
I have no doubt. 

Martua (Raising her glass): Then to 

Mr. Scrooge — may he learn the 

meaning of merry Christmas. (All 






murmur “Mr. Scrooge,” and sip. 
Singing is heard offstage. ) 

Gm: Listen! The carol singers are 
coming. 

Beuinpa: I'll open the window so we 
can hear them as they pass. (She 
goes to window and opens it, then 
returns to table. The carol singers 
may be seen framed in the window, 
or their singing may be heard from 
offstage. They sing one or two 


Christmas carols — preferably old 
English songs — while the Cratchits 
sit and listen in silence. The Cratch- 
its join in the singing at the end of 


the song as the voices of the carolers 
fade away. When the singing is 
finished, Bos rises. ) 

Bos: And now I propose a toast to my 
very favorite family — the Cratch- 
its. A merry Christmas to us all, my 
dears. God bless us! 

Aut (Rising and holding up glasses); 
Merry Christmas — and God bless 
us. 

Tiny Tm: God bless us — every one, 
(They hold this pose as the curtain 
falls. ) 


THE END 


On Such a Night 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
O_p WoMAN 
Ovp Man 
CHILDREN’s CHoRuS 
SHEPHERDS 
THREE Wis—E MEN 

Time: A few nights before Christmas. 

Settinc: A farmhouse kitchen. 

At Rise: The OLp Woman is sitting in 
a rocker near the stove, knitting. 
The Ovp Man sits with his pipe, oc- 
casionally poking the fire, putting a 
rug in front of the door to keep out 
the wind, or looking out the window 
into the night. 

Op Woman: Still snowing, you say? 

Otp Man: Still snowing. 

Otp Woman: And cold? 

Oxtp Man: And cold. With a bitter 
wind. 

OLp Woman (Sighing): Without the 
wind we might have gone. 


Op Man: No. I told you, the car will 
not start. The engine won't tum 
over. Besides, how could we make 
the hill with the snow drifting? 
And four miles to the schoo] house. 

O_p Woman: It is the first time we 
have missed in nineteen years. 

Op Man: Eighteen. The first time in 
eighteen years, 

O_p Woman: Nineteen! We missed 
the year Elma Hendriksen finished 
eighth grade. We missed hearing 
her sing “Silent Night” for the last 
time. And they say she never sang 
better. But you remember what a 
night it was. 

Op Man: The year of the big snow. 
Eighteen years ago. 

Ovp Woman (Shrugging): All the 
same, all the same. Eighteen or 
nineteen — at our age it makes little 
difference. (Dreamily) What 4 
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voice Elma had! Head and shoul- 
ders above the others, I always said. 
(Looks up from knitting) Listen! 

Oxtp Man: Listen to what? The wind 
blowing? Is that it? 

O_p Woman: Can't you hear? (In 
the background CurLprEN’s CHorus 
slowly crosses the stage singing “Si- 
lent Night.” One voice is loud and 
clear above the others.) 

Otp Man: Hear what? (Cocks his 
head) My ears are not what they 
once were. 

Otp Woman: Head and shoulders 
above the others, I always said. 
(The Otp Maw shrugs, puffs his 
pipe. Op Woman listens intently. 
The Cuorvus sings several stanzas, 
moving slowly offstage.) Beautifull 
Like old times. 

Otp Man: What are you talking 
about? 

Otp Woman: The song. 
Night.” (Pause) Perhaps. . 
could walk. 

Otp Man: On such a night? With the 
road covered with snow and the 
wind blowing? And four miles to 
the schoolhouse? Not for me. 

Otp Woman: I could do it. 

Op Man: You! If you got as far as 
Hendriksen’s, you would do well. 
Otp Woman: There would still be 
time to walk. The program does not 
start so early this year. Now the 
school is so small, children from 
town will come out to help, after 

their own program. 

Otp Man: So you have said. They 
will come out from town to help. 

Op Woman: I remember years there 
were eighteen, even twenty children 
in the school. 


“Silent 


. we 


Oxtp Man: Twenty-one even. I re- 
member twenty-one, the year Carl 
finished. 

O_tp Woman: So many? (Pause) I 
remember Carl was always one of 
the shepherds. 

Oxtp Man (Chwuckling): So he could 
follow the Star silently. So he 
would not have to speak. Afraid of 
his own voice, he was (In the 
background several boys dressed as 
SHEPHERDS come in, They see the 
Star, point at it in wonder, follow it 
offstage. ) 

Ox_p Woman: I can see Car! still, fol- 
lowing the Star. (Sighs) And now 
only five children in the school. Let 
me see, that would be . . . Mary 
... Joseph... and three shepherds. 

Oxp Man: Why not three Wise Men 
instead of three shepherds? 

O_p Woman: The Wise Men were 
later. You remember. They came 
after the shepherds, seeking the 
Christ Child. 

Oxp Man (Shrugging): Well, no mat- 
ter. There are still only five. It is 
no wonder they need help from 
town. 

O_p Woman (After a pause): Still 
snowing? 

Oxp Man (Going to look): Still snow- 
ing. 

OxLp Woman: And the wind? 

Oxtp Maw: Still drifting the snow. 

OxLp Woman: It is just like that other 
night. 

Op Man: What other night? 

Otp Woman: The night of the play 
they had on the program, ten years 
ago. 

Oxtp Man: What play did they have? 

O_p Woman: You don’t remember? 





It was the story about the Wise 
Men who came knocking at the old 
woman's door, asking the way. In 
Russia. 
OLp Man: 


Not Russia. 
Russia. Italy! 

Ox_p Woman: I remember Russia. 
Just such a winter night as this, 
when the three Wise Men knocked 
on the door. The woman’s name... 
I forget it now. But it began with 
a « oe ie cs ss” 
She had a bright fire on the hearth 
and she had just cleaned the house, 
I remember. 

Op Man: Yes, you would remember 
she had cleaned the house. 

Oxtp Woman: Inside, warmth and 
comfort. Outside, cold and wind 
and snow. 

Op Maw: Like tonight. 

Ovp Woman: Just as I said. 

Oxtp Man: No. Wait a minute. How 
would there be so much cold and 
snow in Italy? 

Oxtp Woman: In Russia, I tell you. 
And the woman — why do I forget 
her name? It began with “B.” 

O_p Man: Now I too remember it be- 
gan with “B” . . . but in Italy. 

O_p Woman: She heard the knock at 
the door, and opened. And there 
were the three Wise Men standing 
in the cold. They entered, carrying 
their gifts for the Christ Child. 
Gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

Oup Man: In Russia? 

O_p Woman: They were lost, you 
see. They were seeking their way 
through the storm to Bethlehem. 
The Star they followed was buried 
in the snowy sky. They asked the 
old woman to show them the way, 


Surely not 


but she would not leave the warmth 
and comfort of her house to guide 
them! 

Op Man: Are you saying we should 
leave the warmth and comfort of 
our house and walk to the school? 
Is that it? 

OLp Woman: She would not leave her 
warm fireside to guide them, and 
they went on alone through the 
night. Ever after she was filled with 
great regret. 

Op Man: Only a story. Who would 
come, or go, on such a night? 

OLp Woman: And ever after at Christ- 
mas time she went searching, 
searching all over Russia, looking 
for the Christ Child. She looked in 
all the children’s faces, and left 
them little gifts. But she never 
found Him, the One she sought. 

Op Man: Just a story, I say. 

Otp Woman: A story of regret. 
(There is stomping at the door, 
then loud knocking.) 

Oxtp Man: What! On such a night, 
who can it be? (Goes toward door) 
Come in! (Opens door) (Three 
boys enter. They are dressed a 
Wise MEN, under snowy jackets) 

Op Woman (Staring): Can I believe 
my eyes? (Goes to boys, peers at 
costumes) The Wise Men. The 
three Wise Men. 

Op Man: You think so? 

Ist Boy: Yes, that’s right. 

2np Boy: Can you show us a way? 
The road is so drifted the driver 
can’t make the hill. 

8rp Boy: Is there a way around? 

Otp Woman: On such a night, as ! 
said, the Wise Men came! 

lst Boy: The road is not too bad, if 
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we could only get around the hill. 

Sap Boy: There must be a way. . . . 

Otp Woman ( Excited): Around. Yes, 
yes. (To Otp Man) The Wise Men 
have come, and I will show them 
the way. I will not be like the one 
in the story. I will not stay home in 
warmth and comfort. Where are 
my overshoes? (Goes into other 
room, mumbling ) 

Otp Man ( Following her): What are 
you thinking of? 

isr Boy: They can’t put on the pro- 
gram if we don't get there. Only 
five in the school. You can’t have 
much of a Christmas program with 
only five. 

x» Boy (Nodding toward other 
room): The old lady seems to have 
an idea. Maybe there’s a way 
around, all right. 

Otp Woman (Coming back, bundled 
up): I will show you. 

Ovo Man (Tagging after): And what 
star do you intend to follow? 

Oxo Woman (Suddenly, turning to 
Otp Man): I have thought of it! 
I knew it began with “B.” Ba- 
bouscka! That is it — Babouscka. 

Ouv Man: I have thought of it too. 
Befana! With “B.” In Italy. 

Oup Woman: Babouscka, I say . . . 
lsr Boy: Did you think of a way? We 
don’t want to be late. 

Ouv Woman: I will show you. The 

car can go roundabout — across our 


Sk 


field to Hendriksen’s. The snow 
does not drift there, and it misses 
the hill. 

Oxtp Man (Excited): Yes, of course. 
I know the way even in the dark. 
( Begins to put on wraps) We swing 
around Hendriksen’s hayfield to the 
creek, then follow the fence back to 
the road. There is even a gate. We 
will show you. 

OxLp Woman: We? 

Oxtp Man: We will take you right to 
the schoolhouse. (There is a sound 
of singing offstage.) 

OLp Woman: Listen! (Opens door a 
crack) All of you, listen. On such a 
night, music! Is it out of heaven 
itself? 

lst Boy (Laughing): Oh, it’s just the 
angels, practicing their song. 

2np Boy: Singing to keep warm. 

O_p Woman: Wise Men at the door, 
angels in the yard. That is even 
more than came to Babouscka. 
( They start out. ) 

Ovp Man: To Befana. 

Otp Woman: Every year we go to the 
Christmas program. 

Otp Man (Pulling down ear-flaps): 
Every year. We have not missed in 
eighteen years. 

OLp Woman: Nineteen! But no mat- 
ter. Come, Wise Men. We will 
show you the way. 


THE END 





Part Three 








Twinkle 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
TWINKLE 
GLITTER 
SPARKLE 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
OTHER STARS 
SANTA CLAuS 
we  Santa’s helpers 

Serrinc: The sky. 

Art Rise: Nep and Trp enter excitedly, 
skipping and jumping as they talk. 
They carry brushes and cloths. 

Nep: Santa has left Santa Land and 
will be coming through as soon as 
it is dark. I wish the stars would 
hurry up and come out. There is so 
much to be done. 

Tep: Yes, yes! I get so excited when 
Christmas Eve finally comes. There 
won't be much time for polishing. 

Nep: Well, we shined the stars up 
pretty well last night. But of course 
they must be extra bright tonight. 
( Looks offstage ) They ought to start 
coming out. 

Ten: A quick dusting will do, I think. 
After all, we want to watch Santa 
from the edge of the sky. The 
brushes will take off any new tarn- 
ish spots in a hurry. (GLITTER en- 
ters from right.) 

Nep: Starlight, star bright, first star 

I've seen tonight — 
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Tep: Wish I may, wish I might, have 
the wish I wish tonight. 

Gurrter: You said that last night. 

Nep: But last night wasn’t Christmas! 

Tep: Christmas needs an extra special 
wish. 

Nep: Sure — a wish that it will be the 
best Christmas yet. That’s a good 
wish. (TWINKLE enters from left.) 

Twinkt_: I heard you. Can stars wish 
too? There is something I want 
very much. 

Tep (Scratching his head): I don't 
think so. After all — 

TwInkLE: Why not? Glitter is the first 
star I’ve seen tonight. 

Nep: You're sure you haven't looked 
in a mirror? 

Twink.e: No, no. I never see myself, 
except once in a great while when 
the ponds and lakes down below are 
unusually calm. 

Tep: Well —I guess it’s all right. 

Gurrrer (Glancing offstage to left 
and right): Hurry, because here 
come the others. 
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Twink_eE (Quickly): Starlight, sta: CLIT 


bright, first star I’ve seen tonight 
Wish I may, wish I might, have the 
wish I wish tonight. (Sighs) There! 
I hope it works. (SPARKLE, STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM, and other Stars entef 
from right and left.) 

Nep: Oh Bethlehem, you are beautiful 
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tonight! Just a tiny speck of tarnish, 
perhaps — (Whisks at him with his 
brush. ) 

Tep (Waving his cloth at him): Or in 
case there’s the least bit of dust. 
StaR OF BETHLEHEM (Drawing away 
from them): I am perfect. This is 
my night. (Nep and Tep busy them- 
selves cleaning up the other stars.) 

SPARKLE: I wish I were as bright as 
you. 

ANOTHER Star: I wish I had guided 
the Wise Men to the infant Christ, 
Gurrrer: Oh, cheer up! Tonight we 

shall all shine brightly. 

TwinkLE: We'll help Santa see his 
way to the world. 

ANOTHER Star: Let’s look down and 
see the people. (They all go to 
the benches and, sitting or kneeling, 
look over them and downward.) 

SPARKLE: There’s a house right below. 

Nep: An old couple live there. They 
wrote Santa and told him not to stop 
because they didn’t need anything. 

Tep: They don’t have very much, but 
they said Santa should spend his 
time visiting the children. They 
know he doesn’t have much time. 

TwinktE: And that’s where my tree 
is too] 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM: Your tree! 

TwInKLE: The tree I call mine. The 
big fir tree in their yard. Isn't it a 
beauty? 


4 Gurrrer: It’s a nice enough tree, but 


hardly much for that poor old 
couple to own. I understand they 
have very little, just enough to get 
along on. (Sleighbells are heard 
offstage at right.) Here comes San- 
tal (They all jump up and run 
toward right. Santa enters.) 
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Santa: Merry Christmas! I’m on my 
way through, and stopped to see if 
you are all in Christmas dress, 
(Bells keep tinkling offstage at 
right ) 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM: We are. (He 
turns around to show himself to 
SANTA ) 

Santa (Nodding approval): Fine. 
(All the stars turn, and Santa nods 
again.) Very good. You will light 
my way very well. But I must be 
going. The reindeer are impatient. 


TwinkLe (Stepping toward him): 
Santa — 


SANTA: Well? 

TwinkLe: Would you grant me a 
favor as a Christmas present? I 
made a wish tonight. 

Nep: Don’t tell it or it won't come 
true. 

TwinkLe: You told. You said you 
wished it would be the nicest Christ- 
mas. 

Nep: No, I didn’t. I said that would 
be a good wish but I didn’t say 
whether or not I wished it. 

TWINKLE: Well, I don’t care. I want 
it so much, Santa, will you take me 
with you? 

Santa: Twinkle, I can’t. I have a full 
load already. 

TwinxLe (Sadly): Well, I suppose I 
must stay up here and shine with 
the others. But I’ve always wished 
I could be like the Star of Bethle- 
hem and shine very brightly for an 
extra special reason. 

StaR OF BETHLEHEM: You're too small. 

TWINKLE: Not for — 

Tep (Interrupting): Santa, the old 
couple’s house is right below. Are 
you going there? 





SanTA: I'd like to, but if I am to see 





all the children in the world, there 
isn't much time. Since they under- 
stand so well, I'm sure they'll have 
a wonderful Christmas anyway, 
knowing how generous they’ve been 
with my time. But I must hurry. 
Goodbye. (Moves toward right, 
waving. Stars and Nep and Trp 
wave. He exits right. Bells tinkle 
loudly and then recede, dying out 
completely. Stars and Nep and Tep 
return to the benches and look down 
again, all except TwinK.E, who 
stands wistfully near center front. ) 
TwinkLe: I wished on Glitter, I asked 
Santa — 

Nep: Come on over and watch, Twin- 
kle. We can see Santa in his sleigh. 
Twinke: I’m afraid my wish won't 
come true. There isn’t much time. 
Tep: Oh, it’s only a game anyway, 
wishing on stars. Forget it. 
TwinkLe: A game? Then wishing is 
no use, really? 

Nep: Not really. If you want some- 
thing you must do it yourself. 
Twinke: Yes, I guess I must. Santa 
couldn’t do it because he is too 
busy doing the things he has to do 
himself. The old couple make 
Christmas for themselves. And I'll 
do this for myself. 


Trev: What? 

TwinkLe (Speaking rapidly): Go to 
my tree. Shine on the top of it for 
all the forest creatures and the old 
couple to see. Make a beautiful star 
just for them alone. Like the Star 
of Bethlehem did for the Wise Men 
and those who went to see Jesus. 
(Ecstatically) Goodbye! (Rushes 
offstage at left. All others peer in- 
tently over benches. ) 

SPARKLE: Oh, she dove out of the sky! 

ANOTHER Star: She is a shooting star 
for all the world to see! 

StaR OF BETHLEHEM: She is landing 
on the top of the old couple’s fir 
tree! 

Nep: Isn't she beautiful! 

Ten: Listen. (Silence, while they all 
strain to hear.) The old couple 
have come out of the house and are 
gazing at the tree and Twinkle. 
They are singing carols. 

Nep: And that was Twinkle’s wish, 
that she could sit on that tree. 

Ten: For the old couple. 

StaR OF BETHLEHEM: Tonight is 
Twinkle’s night. Mine was long 
ago. (All sing “Twinkle, Twinkle 
Little Star” or a Christmas carol as 
curtain closes. ) 


THE END 
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Tick Tock 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
hie elves 
Tock 
TWELVE GIRLs 
TWELVE Boys 

Serrinc: Upstage center is a large 
clock. On either side of it is a card- 
board clock with movable hands. 

Ar Rise: Tick and Tock stand at right 
and left near the cardboard clocks. 
The children are grouped in semi- 
circles at right and left. 

TICK: 

Tick Tock! The nice old clock 
Gives you the time of day. 
But can you tell what time it is 
As it ticks the hours away? 

Tock: 

Tick tock! The nice old clock 

Keeps ticking night and day. 

Seconds to minutes, minutes to 
hours, 

It ticks the time away. 

Mary: Who are you? We never saw 
you before. 

Joumy: You seem to be little boys, but 
you don’t even dress like us. 

Tick: My name is Tick, and this is my 
brother, Tock, Jimmy. (Both bow 
low. ) 

Tock: We are elves of the clock. Sort 
of keep it going, you know. 

Tick: Wash its face and hands, and 
see that it is always spic and span. 

Marcie (Looks up thoughtfully at 
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clock): No wonder its face is always 
so nice and clean. 

Tick: We'd like to teach all of you 
how to tell time. Or maybe you do 
know how to tell time. 

Tock: Yes. A clock is really no good 
to you unless you know how to tell 
time. Do you know how? 

Jounny (Scornfully): Of course we 
know how to tell time. What do 
you think we are? Babies? 

Nora: Want us to show you how much 
we know? 

Mickey: We'll give you a whole day, 
all in verse, from the time we get up 
in the morning until we go to bed at 
night. 

Tick (Scratches his head, thoughtful- 
ly): Well, now, that ought to be 
interesting. 

Tock: H’m. Well, what time is it now? 
( Points with pointer to center clock ) 

Linpa: It is seven o'clock, Silly. The 
time when we either get up in the 
morning, or go to bed at night. 

Tick: O.K. You start with seven in 
the morning, and show me just how 
you tell time. 

Mary (Goes up to cardboard clock at 
left, and moves hands to 7): 

It’s seven o'clock, as you can see, 
And time to get out of bed. 
(Yawns and stretches) 
Ho hum! I’m really so sleepy 
I wish it were bedtime instead. 





But I guess I'd better get going 
And start the new day right. 
(Changes hands of clock) 
By quarter past I'll have combed my 
hair (Motion) 
And brushed my teeth ’til they're 
bright. 
Jrwmy: 
By 7:30 we'll be dressed, 
(Changes hands of clock) 
And all ready to eat 
A good breakfast of orange juice, 
And milk and cream of wheat. 
Marcie (Changes clock to 8): 
By eight o'clock it’s time to start 
Upon our way to school 
To learn to mind our P’s and Q’s 
And keep the Golden Rule. 
JOHNNY: 
The school bus always waits for us 
To hop in and sit down. 
And then we have a lovely ride 
All around the town. 
(Changes hands of clock to 8:30) 
It’s 8:30 when we get there, 
And into school we fly. 
But at the door we always wave 
The bus driver goodbye. 
Nora (Changes clock to 9): 
And now, you see, it’s nine o'clock 
We're learning things to do, 
Like telling time, and playing 
games, 
And telling things to you. 
Micxey (Changes hands to 9:30): 


By half-past nine we've learned a lot 


With crayons, books, and things. 
And we've a lovely sandbox, too, 
Trapezes, ropes, and swings. 

Lipa (Changes clock to 10): 
And pretty soon it’s ten o'clock. 
The time goes very fast. 


But we are having so much fun 
We'd like the time to last. 
Terry (Moving hand of clock): 
Five minutes past, ten minutes past, 
My! how the minutes fly. 
We all know that it soon will be 
Recess time by and by. 
(Changes hands of clock) 
And pretty soon it’s half-past ten. 
Then do we all have fun! 
There’s milk and cookies passed 
around 
For every single one. 
Gracie (Changing clock to 11): 
Then we lie down until eleven 
And have a little rest. 
The time between eleven and twelve 
Is what I like the best. 
Eppie: 
And I agree with Gracie. 
I like that time best, too, 
For that’s the time we all can choose 
What we would like to do. 


So we play ball, or we play house, 
And sometimes we play store. 
And we keep hoping all the time 
There'll be five minutes more. 
AnnE (Moves hands of clock five min- 
utes as she speaks): 
Five minutes here, five minutes 
there 
Will make an hour soon. 
Five minutes past, five minutes of, 
And then we have twelve noon. 
Buty (Sets hands): 
Twelve o'clock! That is the time 
To go and get our things, 
And start back home again. Oh, my! 
I think that time has wings. 
DIcKIE: 
When we get home we eat again, 














And have a little rest. 
I think most any time of day 
Is what I like the best. 
(Moves hands of clock) 
It gets to be 12:30. 
I lie upon my bed 
And think of all the things I did 
And what the teacher said. 


Berry (Sets hands): 
And pretty soon it’s one o'clock. 
I'm dozing with my brother, 
And dreaming of the things we'll do 
This afternoon with Mother. 


BarBaRa (Ponders): 
Now don’t you wonder, Bobby, 
What Mom will want to do 
Now that we've had a little rest 
(Changes hands of clock) 
And the clock points to two? 


Bossy: 
I'll empty the waste baskets, 
And, quiet as a mouse, 
I'll pick up all the toys we left 
All round the house. 


ELLIE: 
Then we'll play in the sandbox, 
Or maybe we will go 
With Mom to do her shopping. 
That's lots of fun, you know. 


CHARLEY: 
The clock will keep on ticking, 
And by that time, you'll see, 
( Moves hands of clock around to 3) 
Whatever we are doing 
It will be close to three. 


MARTHA: 
Perhaps we'll call on people 
And have a cup of tea. 
Maybe we'll come to call on youl 
(Points to audience ) 
How jolly that would be! 


Montr: 
Or maybe we will stay home, 
And you'll come to the door 
To call on us and have some tea, 
And then it will be four. 
(Moves hands to 4) 
Lucy: 
The afternoon is filled with 
Such pleasant things to do, 
And even running errands 
Is interesting, too. 
Harry (Moves hands): 
The clock moves on to five o'clock, 
And we're called in from play, 
To get washed up and tidied 
After our happy day. 
SHEILA: 
And now it’s time for supper. 
It's six o'clock, you see. 
( Moves hands) 
Think I hear Mother calling 
So, Buddy, come with me. 
(Takes his hand) 
Buppy: 
I wonder what's for supper. 
I hope it will be good. 
But anyway, we'll eat it 
Like all good children should. 
Suim.ey (Moves hands of clock to 7): 
It’s time for bedtime stories 
Before we go to bed. 
And we'll be glad to go there 
After our prayers are said. 
NEp: 
Now that our program’s finished 
I'm sure you will see why 
Nobody can tell time 
Any better than I. 
Ticx (Bows low to children): 
I think you have a point there, 
I really must confess 
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That you fill up the hours 
With joy and happiness. 
Tocx (Bows to children): 
You've taught us all a lesson, 
For that’s the only way 
To be really, truly happy: 
Keep busy all the day. 


Keep busy doing pleasant things 
You really like to do. 


And remember, time is a great gift 

That God has given you. 
Tick: 

And as you watch the minutes 
Tick by on the old clock, 

Remember, at your service, 

(Both bow low) 
The two elves, Tick and Tock. 


THE END 


December’s Gifts 


by Frances Duggar 


Characters 
MoTHER NATURE 
SouTH WIND 
THe TwELveE MonrTHSsS 
FAIRIES 
ELVES 

Sertinc: No special scenery required. 

At Rise: Moruer Nature and Souru 
Winp are onstage. In front of 
Morner Nature is a large basket 
filled with gifts. 

Morner Nature: Go, South Wind, 
and send me Father Time’s twelve 
children. 

SoutrH Winn: Yes, Mother Nature. 
(He exits and returns after a mo- 
ment with the twelve months. ) 

Monrtss: Here we are, Mother Nature. 
What do you want with us? 

Moruer Nature: I have some gifts 
for you. Every year when you go 
down to the earth, you may take 
these gifts with you. Then the little 
earth children will love you and 
watch for you to come. 

Montus (Crowding around her): Oh, 


thank you, Mother Nature. 

Moruer Nature: Get back, children. 
You must not crowd me so. (They 
step back.) That’s it. Now you 
may see what I have for you. (She 
takes snow and icicles from the bas- 
ket.) Here is ice and snow, all 
white and sparkling. Who will take 
this gift? (January, Fesruary and 
Marcu chorus, “I will, I will.” 
Mortuer Nature hands “snow” to 
January.) Here, January, this shall 
be your gift. 

January: Oh, thank you, Mother Na- 
ture. What fun I can have with the 
earth children. I will pinch their 
noses and throw snowflakes into 
their eyes. But they will love me 
just the same, for they'll make my 
snowflakes into balls and snow men. 
And I'll take them coasting and 
skating too. This is a lovely gift, 
Mother Nature. 

Mortuer Nature (Reaches in basket 
again and pulls out branch of au- 
tumn leaves): Who wants this gift? 
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(SEPTEMBER, OcroBEeR and Novem- 
BER Chorus “I do!”) One at a time, 
please. Here, September, you may 
have it. 

SEPTEMBER (Taking leaves): Thank 
you, Mother Nature. I will make 
the woods beautiful for the children. 
All children love the woods. They 
will love my colored leaves. They 
will catch them as they come flying 
down from the trees. They will 
dance and roll in them. They will 
love me too because I bring them 
the colored leaves. Every year they 
will watch for me to come. 

MotHer Nature: Yes, September, 
they will watch for you to come. 
(She takes valentines or a string of 
red paper hearts from the basket. ) 
Now who would like this gift? 

FEBRUARY, Marcu and Aprix: I would! 
I would! 

Moruer Nature: You may have it 
February. 

Fesruary (Taking the gift): Oh, 
thank you, Mother Nature. I will 
show the children how jolly I can 
be even if I am not as pretty as 
some of my sisters and brothers. 
They will want me to come be- 
cause I bring them these pretty val- 
entines. Where did you get them, 

Mother Nature? They did not come 
from your garden, I know. 

Mortuer Nature: No, the fairies gave 
them to me. But here’s a gift from 
my garden. (She takes out a branch 
of nuts. ) 

Aucust: Oh, look at those nuts. I 
want them. 

Ocroser and Novemser: Give them 

to me, please. 





Ocroser ): You may have them, Oc- 


Moruer Nature (Handing branch to Morner Nature: Be patient please. 


tober. 


Ocroser: Thank you, Mother Nature. 


I shall have fun with the children 
too. I'll shake these nuts down on 
their heads. They'll laugh and shout 
and carry the nuts home in baskets 
and sacks. Every year they will 
watch for me to come so that they 
can go to the woods and gather my 
nuts. 


Moruer Nature: Now, who will have 


these gifts? (She holds up flags and 


firecrackers. ) 


June, Juty and Avucust (Snatching at 


them): Give them to me. No, give 
them to me. 


Moruer Nature: Don't quarrel, chil- 


dren. Here, July, these shall be your 
gifts. (She hands them to Juty. ) 


Juty: Just what I wanted. What a 


noise I can make with these fire- 
works. And how beautiful my flags 
will look as they wave in the breeze. 
I did not know you had anything 
like this, Mother Nature. Where 
did they come from? 


Moruer Nature: They were given to 


me. But I want you to have them, 


July. 


Juty (Marching up and down with 


flags): How glad the children will 
be to see me come! I'll help them 
shout and I'll laugh with them when 
the firecrackers bang and pop. And 
every child shall have a flag when I 
come to the earth. Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Apri. (Trying to peep in basket): 


What’s next, Mother Nature? 


Marcu: I haven't had anything yet. 
May, June and Avcust: Neither have 


I. Neither have I. 





I have other gifts in my basket. 
Here is something for you, March. 
(She takes out an Easter basket and 
hands it to Marcu. ) 

Marcu: Oh, look, look! Colored eggs 
and baby bunnies! My gift is the 
best of all. I'll let the bunnies hide 
the eggs for the children in the grass 
and bushes. What fun it will be to 
hunt for them. How glad the chil- 
dren will be to see me come each 
year! 

Moruer Nature: Yes, March, the 
children will be glad to see you 
come. (She takes out a sand pail 
and some shells. ) 

Aprit (Snatching): Oh, give me that. 

May: No, I want it. 

Apri: You can't have it. It’s mine. 

Avucust: Give it to me, please. 

MortnHer Nature: Children, children! 
You shall have it, August. (ApriL, 
who had snatched the pail, hands 
it to Aucust. ) 

Aucust: What lovely white sand. And 
all these beautiful shells too. When 
I come to earth I'll take the children 
to the seashore. I'll play with them 
all day long in the hot sun and in 
the blue water. What fun they will 
have! They will grow brown and 
healthy too. How glad they will be 

to see me come! 

Moruer Nature: Yes, indeed. All 
children will love you, August. (She 
pulls out a huge orange pumpkin. ) 
See what I have now! 

NoveMsenr: I want it, Mother Nature. 
And I want that sugar cane, too. 
(Pointing to cane in basket) May I 
have them both? 

MorHer Nature: Yes, you may have 
them, November. Here is some 


grain, too. You shall be the harvest 
month and bring all these splendid 
gifts. 

Novemser: And the people on earth 
shall give thanks for the harvest I 
bring. They will make a holiday 
and little children shall laugh and 
sing and eat as much as they can 
hold. How glad they will be to see 
me come! 

January: But not as glad as they will 
be to see me come. 

Noveser: Yes, they will too. 

Marcu: They will love me best. 

SEPTEMBER: No, me. 

Fresruary: No, me. 

Moruer Nature: Children, children, 
stop quarreling. (Pulls out flowers, 
paper birds and butterflies) Here, 
April, May and June. You have 
been very patient. Here are my 
lovliest gifts, and enough for all of 
you. (She hands them out.) 

June: I'll take the roses, please, and 
those darling little humming birds. 

Aprit: See I have a bluebird. And 
daisies and dogwood. 

May: My hands are full of flowers and 
butterflies. Oh thank you, Mother 
Nature. 

Aut Turee: Thank you, Mother Na- 
ture. Now we are beautiful. The 
children will surely love us best. 

Apri and May: They will call us 
beautiful springtime. 

June: And beautiful summertime too. 
I shall be queen of the year. 

May: No, I shall be queen. Am I not 
most beautiful, Mother Nature? 
Moruer Nature: You are all beauti- 
ful. The children will love you all. 
Now I must be going. Take my bas- 

ket, South Wind. 
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Sourh Winp (Coming forward and 
taking basket): Your basket is 
empty, Mother Nature, But there is 
December. You have given De- 
cember nothing to take to the chil- 
dren. 

MorHEeR Nature: December! I had 
forgotten him. And he was so quiet 
and patient too. He should have 
had the best gift of all. (She looks 
at the children.) Who will share 
his gifts with December? (They 
look at each other, but none reply. ) 
What, not one of you will divide? 
How grieved I am, little December, 
that I saved no gift for you. 

DeceMBER: Do not be grieved, Mother 
Nature. I will take the children my 
love. Even though I have no other 
gift for them, I will try to make 
them happy. I know! I shall whis- 
per to them that it will make them 
happy to give gifts to each other. 
They will share their playthings and 
divide with children who have none. 
What joy that will bring them! It 
does not matter that I have no gift, 
Mother Nature. 

MotHER Nature: You are right, De- 
cember. Love is the best gift of 
all. Each year you shall carry love 
to the earth, and every heart shall 
be full of it. Goodbye, children. 

Aut: Thank you for your gifts, Mother 
Nature. (Morner Nature and 
SourH Winp go out.) 

January: My turn is first. Hurrah for 
my ice and snow. (He runs across 
the stage and out at back, followed 
by other months as they finish their 
speeches. ) 

Fesruary: My turn is next. Hurrah 

for my valentines! 
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Marcu: Hurrah for my colored eggs! 

Aprit, May, June (Skipping off to- 
gether): Flowers for us! 

Jury: Hurrah for my flags and fire- 
crackers! (Marches out) 

Aucust: Hurrah for my sand and 
shells! 

SEPTEMBER: Colored leaves for me! 

Ocroser: I have nuts. How happy I 
am. 

NoveMser: Apples, cane and pump- 
kins. I must hurry away. 

DrceMBER (Standing alone on stage): 
My turn is last. I will stay here and 
wait until it comes. (A child with a 
poinsettia enters. ) 

PornseTT1A Farry: Hail, December. I 
bring you a gift. 

DeceMser: A gift for me? 

PornsetT1A Farry: Yes, a lovely flower 
for you to carry to the earth chil- 
dren. 

DecemBerR (Taking flower): Oh, 
thank you. Will you tell me who 
you are? 

Pornsett1a Farry: I am a fairy from 
the land of love. My sisters and 
brothers are coming too. Mother 
Nature told us all about you and we 
love you, so we are bringing you our 
sweetest gifts. 

Decemser: Oh, thank you, thank you. 

Porsett1A Farry: It makes us happy 
to give them to you. 

Decemeper: And it will make me so 
happy to give them to the children. 
(Pornsettia Farry steps back.) 

Hotty and MistLeTor Etves (Enter- 
ing with gifts): Here are more gifts 
for you, December. Holly red and 
mistletoe. 

Decemser (Receiving gifts): Oh, 

thank you. They are very beautiful. 


Fares (Entering with Christmas 
bells): We bring you merry bells. 
When you come, "they shall ring for 
joy and gladness. You may call 
them Christmas bells. (They give 
bells to DecemMBER, step into semi- 
circle. ) 

Star Fares (Entering with stars): 
We bring you They shall 
shine through your longest nights. 

Isr Star Farry: This brightest star 
of all shall tell the people on earth 
of the Christ child. It shall be called 
the Christmas star, and every year 
you shall carry it with you, Decem- 
ber. 

DecemseRr (Taking stars): How won- 
derful! 

CuristMas TREE Farry (Entering): 
I bring you a little pine tree, all 
shining and bright with love. On it 
the children may hang their gifts for 
each other and for the poor. Each 
year you shall take them this shin- 
ing tree, December. (Hands Dr- 
CEMBER the small decorated tree) 

Decemser: It shall be called the 
Christmas tree. 

Music Exves (Entering): We bring 
you a beautiful gift, December. You 
cannot see it, but you shall carry it 


stars. 


with you each time you go down to 
earth. 

DeceMBeER: What is the gift? 

lst Eur: It is Christmas music. Listen 
and we shall put it in your heart. 
(The Fares and Etves, in a semi- 
circle, sing a Christmas carol. ) 

DreceMBER: How proud I will be to 
carry your gift of Christmas music 
to all the world. 

A Farry: Listen again, December. 
(They sing another carol.) 

DeceMBer: Nothing could be more 
beautiful than that. 

ANOTHER Farry: And now we have a 
wonderful thing to tell you. With 
all your lovely gifts you shall help 
the world to celebrate the birthday 
of the Christ child. No other month 
will be as loved as you are loved, 
December. No other month will 
bring such joy and happiness to the 
world. (They sing another carol. 
If desired, MorHer Nature, Sourn 
Winp and the months may enter 
and help sing the last song, stand- 
ing behind the children already on 
the stage. At close of song, children 
hum the tune softly as curtain 
closes. ) 

THE END 
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Ebenezer Neverspend 
by John G. Colson 


Characters 
EBENEZER NEVERSPEND 
MARTHA 
JOsEPH 
BETTY 


Serrinc: Ebenezer Neverspend’s kitch- 
en. 

At Rise: Marrua is busily cleaning a 
large window at upstage center 
when a knock on the door is heard. 
Martua goes to the door at left and 
admits Betty. 

MartHa: Oh, it’s you, Betty Binks. 
Come on in. And what may you 
want? (Berry Bunks enters from the 
left. ) 

Berry: Six eggs, please, Mrs. Never- 
spend, and I’ve brought the money 
for them. 

Mantua: I haven't any to spare today, 
Betty. 

Betry: No eggs! Didn’t your hens 
lay this morning? 

Martua: Oh, they laid, Betty. My 
hens are good hens. They laid six 
more lovely brown eggs. Look at 
them. (She points to the basket of 
eggs on the table.) 

Berry: Oh, they're lovely ones, Mrs. 
Neverspend. Why can’t I buy them? 

MartHa: Because I want them for 
supper, Betty Binks. Ebenezer will 
be home in a moment or two. I 
want to make a cake with the rest. 
Besides, I sold your mother six yes- 
terday. 


Betty: We've eaten them. Anyway, 
sorry to have troubled you. 

Marra: No trouble at all, Betty. 
Come round tomorrow and if the 
hens have laid again, you shall have 
some eggs. (She moves towards 
left.) 

Berry: Thank you, Mrs. Neverspend. 
I'll go now and take this money back 
to Mother. (EBENEZER NEVERSPEND 
enters from the right.) 

EBENEZER: Take the money back! 
Take the money back! And who is 
turning money away from. this 
house? 

MarTHa: Ebenezer! 
quite ready. 

EseNezer: And I am not quite ready 
for it. But I am glad I came back to 
fetch a hoe. Now what is going 
on here, Martha? 

Martua: Nothing is going on, Eben- 
ezer. I was just tidying up before 
getting your supper. 

EseNezer: Nothing, Martha? Noth- 
ing? And I heard young Betty Binks 
say she was going to take some 
money back. That is something. 

Betty: I just brought money for some 
eggs, Mr. Neverspend. I’m taking 
the money back because Mrs. 
Neverspend hadn't any to sell. 

Esenezer: Hadn't any! Hadn't any! 
What are these? (He points to the 
basket of eggs on the table.) Aren't 
these eggs? 


Suppers not 





Marrna: Yes, but they’re for a cake 
and for supper. 

Exsenezer: I don't like cakes. You find 
something else for supper. 

Marrua: As you say, Ebenezer. (Es- 
ENEZER picks up the basket of eggs.) 

EBENEZER: Here you are Betty Binks. 
Take these eggs. Bring the basket 
back tomorrow, mind. 

Betty: Thank you, Mr. Neverspend, 
I will. (She takes the eggs.) 

EBENEZER: Now, where's that money? 

Betty: Here you are. (She hands the 
money to EBENEZER.) I'll be going 
along with these. Good day. (She 
goes towards left.) 

Esenezer: And don’t forget the bas- 
ket. 


Betty: I won't. (Exit Berry left.) 


EseNezer: I'l] put this money in the 
pot. 

Marrtua: That pot will soon be full 
of money — and we'll be starving. 


EBENEZER: Don’t you worry about 
food, Martha. Pease pudding is 
good for supper. We'll keep the 
money for later on. 

Marta: Well, what you say is always 
right, Ebenezer. But it’s pease pud- 
ding for breakfast, pease pudding 
for dinner, and now pease pudding 
for supper. I wish you would let me 
buy some meat. 

EBENEZER: Meat! Meat, did you say, 
Martha? It’s too expensive. 

Marrua: There is plenty of money in 
the pot, Ebenezer. 

EBENEZER: And it is going to stop 
there. 

Martua: Well, you know best. But I 
did want some money for a new 
Sunday bonnet. I don’t like going to 
church in my old black one, it’s too 


shabby. I'd like a new pink velvet 
hat with white ribbons. 

EBENEZER: Pink velvet! Pink velvet 
and white ribbons! What will the 
woman say next? Don't be ridicu- 
lous, Martha. We can’t afford such 
frills. 

Martua: There is enough money in 
that old pot to buy twenty new bon- 
nets. 

EseNEzER: You forget all about it, 
Martha. I tell you I’m keeping that 
money for later on. (At this mo- 
ment, JosePH looks through the win- 
dow, laughs “Ho-ho! Ho-ho!” and 
disappears. ) 

Marrua: What was that? 

EBENEZER: What was what? 

Mantua: I thought I heard something, | 

EBENEZER: Well, I didn’t, so how could 
you? 

Marrua: What you say is always 
right, Ebenezer. 

EBENEZER: Of course it is, Martha. 
Now you just be getting on with 
making a nice greasy pease pudding 
and I'll be back to eat it, as soon 
as I’ve taken this hoe down the field. 

Martua: I'll get it ready for you, Eb- 
enezer. 

EseNezerR: And mind you do! 
ENEZER goes out right.) 

Mantua: Pease pudding! Ugh! I sup- 
pose the good man knows best. (A 
knock from the left.) Now, who 
can that be? Not Betty Binks again, 
I hope. (The knock is repeated.) 
I'll see. (She goes toward the left 
and opens door.) 

Josep: Good evening, ma’am. 

Marrua: Good evening to you, sir, 
and what may you want? 

Joseru: Pray, Mrs. Neverspend — you 


( Ex- 





are Mrs. Neverspend, I believe? 

MartHa: Yes, I am Martha Never- 
spend. But come in. (JosEPH en- 
ters. ) 

JosepH: Now, Mrs. Neverspend, I 
called to see your husband. Is Eb- 
enezer in? 

MarTHa: No, sir, but he'll be back 
presently. 

Josep: Oh dear! I’m afraid I can't 
wait. 

MartHa: What is it you want? 

Joseru: Well, I've come for my money. 

Marrua: Your money, sir? 

Josepu: Yes, Ebenezer is an old friend 
of mine. He’s keeping some money 
for me. It’s in an earthenware pot. 

MarTua (Pointing to the pot): That 
one? 

Josepu: Yes, that’s the very one, Mrs. 
Neverspend. 

MarrHa: But he’s keeping that for 
later on. 

Joseru: That's right! He's keeping it 
for me. I am Later On. Joseph 
Later On is my name. I'll take it 
now. 

Martua: Oh! I see. He’s often told 
me he was keeping it for you. Well, 
what he says is always right. So 
you'd better take it. (She takes up 
the pot.) 

JosepH: Ay, Ebenezer’s always right. 

MarTHa: Well, here you are, Mr. Later 
On, here’s your pot. (She hands it 
to him.) 

JosepH: Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Neverspend. I'll go now. Don't 
forget to tell Ebenezer that his old 
friend Joseph Later On has taken it. 
(He moves towards the left.) 

Martua: I won't. 

JosepH: Then good day to you, ma’am. 


Marrua: And good day to you, Mr. 
Later On. (JosePH goes out left.) 
I'm glad he came. Now we won't 
have to sell all our eggs. And per- 
haps we won't have any more pease 
puddings. (EBENEZER enters from 
right. ) 

EBENEZER: 
ready? 

Martua: Not quite, Ebenezer. 

EBENEZER: Just met a man scurrying 
down the hill as if a thousand devils 
were after him. Seen any strangers 
about, Martha? 

Marrua: Only your friend, who called 
for his money. 

EBENEZER: Called for his money! 
What friend? 

Martua: Your friend Joseph Later 
On. 

EBENEZER: Never heard of him. 

MartTHa: You have. You've often 
talked about him. 

EBENEZER: You are daft! Anyway, you 
didn’t give him any money, did you? 

Marrtua: Of course I did. (EBENEZER 
looks on the table.) 

EBENEZER: What? You did? Where’s 
the pot, woman? What have you 
done with that money? 

Martua: You said you were keeping 
the money for Later On, didn’t you, 
Ebenezer? 

EsENeEzER: I did. Where is it? Quick, 
where is it? 

Martua: I gave it to Later On. He 
called for it. 'm glad. Now we can 
have eggs for supper. 

EBENEZER: Eggs for supper! I’ve been 
robbed. You've ruined us! (He be- 
gins to move about gesticulating 
angrily as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


Ha, Martha. 


Is supper 








Part Four Radio Play 
e 
Christmas Every Day 
by William Dean Howells 
Adapted for radio by Jane McGowan 
Characters Mary X. I don't know if the X 
ANNOUNCER GROCER stands for Xmas or a Christmas kiss. 
THe CuristMas Farry Mrs. Davis Seconp Exr: Maybe it just stands for 
Two ELvEs TOMMY “X—the Unknown Quantity.” There 
Two BROWNIES Jack are millions of Marys in the world. 
Curer CLERK ORATOR First BrownrE: Is this the same little 
Mary SUE girl who writes to you every year? 
FATHER MABEL CuristMas Farry: Yes, but this year 
BILLY Dick she really means business. She al- 
MOTHER Rac Man ways sent post cards before, but 
SALLY Boy now she’s written a real letter, 
THEME: “Christmas Comes Again” up sealed and stamped; and what's 


and under for: 

ANNOUNCER: Once upon a time there 
was a little girl who liked Christ- 
mas so much that she wanted it to 
be Christmas every day in the year. 
So, as soon as Thanksgiving was 
over, she began to send post cards 
to the Christmas Fairy to ask if 
it might be that way. Year after 
year she kept sending post cards, 
and getting no reply, until one year 
she decided to try something dif- 
ferent. This time the Christmas 
Fairy was impressed. 

Music: Tinkle of music box. 

CuristMas Farry: Attention, Elves 


and Brownies! Something must be 
done about the little girl who wants 
Christmas every day. 
Fist Exir: What is her name, Christ- 
mas Fairy? 
CuristMas Farry: She signs herself 


more she’s used her mother’s best 
monogrammed stationery. 

Seconp Brownte: In that case, | 
don’t see how we can ignore her 
request. 

Fmst Exr: But think what it will 
mean! Christmas every day! It 
makes me shudder. 

CuristMas Farry: Nevertheless, the 
little girl wants it very badly and 
she has been ever so polite and per- 
sistent. I think . . . I really think 
we should grant her wish. 

Seconp Er: Not forever, Christmas 
Fairy. Please, please, not forever. 

CuristMas Farry: No, not forever. 
Just for one year. That should give 
her time to see how she likes it. 

First Brownie: She'll make up her 
mind long before that. 

CuristMas Farry: Don’t be too sure. 
Chief Clerk, take a letter. 
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CueF Cuerk: At your service, ma'am. 
CuristMAs Farry: Dear Mary: Your 
letter of November 30th has been 
duly received and contents noted. 
In reply to your request for a Christ- 
mas every day, we are happy to in- 
form you that your request has been 
granted. Beginning on the twenty- 
fifth of December of this year, 
every one of the next 365 days shall 
be Christmas. If, at the end of this 
trial period, you still wish every 
day to be Christmas, please notify 
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Id. this department and we will give 
ittle your request every consideration. 
r? Trusting that you may have a 
year happy holiday season, I am, Sin- 
> al- cerely yours, The Christmas Fairy. 
but § Music: Music box tinkle. 
tter, B Announcer: This letter was delivered 
hat’s to the little girl but in the rush and 
best excitement of preparing for the old- 
fashioned once - a - year Christmas, 
e, I she didn’t pay too much attention to 
» her it, except to keep it to herself as a 
grand surprise to spring on the rest 
will of the family when Christmas was 
! It officially over. And then as the great 
day actually approached, it slipped 
, the out of her mind altogether. She was 
y and too excited to think about another 
1 per thing except Santa Claus. Little 
think § Mary went to bed especially early 
on Christmas Eve in order to give 
stmas Santa a good chance at the stock- 
rever. ings, and in the morning, she was 
rever. the first one up. 
1 give BMary: Merry Christmas! Merry 
it. Christmas, everybody! Mother, 
p her Daddy! Come on. Get up! It’s 
Christmas morning. 
) sure. 








FaTHeR (Yawning): It couldn’t be 
morning. I just crawled into bed. 














Mary: Yes it is! Yes, it is! And here 
are Sally and Billy, ready to see the 
tree. 

SaLLy and Bruty: Merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas! 

Moruer: And merry Christmas to you, 
my darlings. Now run along down- 
stairs and look at your stockings. 
But remember, we don’t open our 
Santa Claus gifts till after break- 
fast. I'll try to get this sleepy-head 
Daddy out of bed. Come on, John, 
it's merry Christmas. (Sound of 
snores) John, wake up, dear! It’s 
Christmas morning. John, John, try 
to get awake! It’s Christmas! Merry 
Christmas, dear. 

FaTHER (Half awake): And merry 
Christmas to you! Now go away 
and let me sleep. (Sound of snores) 

ANNOUNCER (Chuckling): Well, Fa- 
ther really did get up and the whole 
family had a wonderful Christmas 
Day. There was a mile-high stack 
of presents in the living room under 
the great big tree: Books, and 
games, and breast pins, and little 
toy stoves, and scores of handker- 
chiefs, and ink stands, and skates 
and snow shovels and boxes of wa- 
ter colors, and stockings, and candy, 
and pipes and tobacco and dozens 
of ties for Father. By noon the liv- 
ing room rug was covered with tis- 
sue paper and the electric train had 
jumped the track three times. But 
after dinner was the very best time 
of all. 

FaTHerR: I simply couldn’t eat an- 
other bite. That last helping of 
plum pudding almost put me under 
the table. 

Motuer: I do think the turkey was 





even better than last year. I was 
worried about the new roaster but 
everything turned out just fine. 
Gracious, Billy, what are you eat- 
ing now? 

Buty: Just a few raisins. I needed 
them to fill in a hollow place under 
my left rib. 

Fatuer: That boy will burst wide 
open if he doesn't stop eating. 

SaLtty: How can you be such a pig, 
Billy? 

Buty: Who's a pig? I saw you pop a 
chocolate cream in your mouth just 
a while ago, so there! 

Moruer: Children! Children! Don’t 
argue on Christmas Day. Come 
over here and sit by me where we 
can watch the Christmas tree lights 
and relax. It’s been such a lovely 
day. 

Satty: Such wonderful presents. 

Mary (With a sigh of contentment): 
And such a good dinner! 

Sounp: Bicy starts to cry. 

Mortuer: Why, Billy, what’s the mat- 
ter? 

Bruty: I don’t know! It’s either the 
turkey or the filling! I’ve got the 
most awful stomach-ache! (Loud 
wails) 

ANNouNCER: But Christmas wouldn't 
be Christmas without a stomach- 
ache or two, and even in spite of 
that the day ended happily for 
everybody. Long about seven 
o'clock Billy revived sufficiently to 
eat a light supper and the whole 
family went to bed early, tired and 
happy, with the strains of Christmas 
music ringing in their ears. 

Music: “Christmas Comes Again.” 

Announcer: Little Mary slept sound- 


ly all night long, and probably 
would have slept the whole day 
through, but bright and early she 
was awakened by happy shouts. 

Satty and Bry: Merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas! 

Mary: What is itP What's the matter? 

SatLy: Nothing’s the matter! Wake 
up! It’s Christmas Day! 

Mary: You can’t fool me, silly. Yes- 
terday was Christmas. 

Bruty: Who's a silly? You just get out 
of that bed and come and see. It 
really is Christmas. 

Mary: But how could it be? Yester- 
day was Christmas. Don’t you re 
member? You got a bicycle and « 
train and a pair of skates . . . and 
my goodness! You even got 4 
Christmas stomach-ache. 

Buty: I can't help that. It’s Christ. 
mas today just the same. If you 
don’t believe me, come and look 

Sauty: It’s really and truly Christmas 
Mary. Put on your slippers and 
come downstairs. (Sound of foot. 
steps) There! You can see for 
yourself! 

Mary: Why, it must be Christmas af. 
ter alll There are the stockings 
Mother's, Dad’s, Billy’s, Sally’s and 
mine! And there’s the tree with al 
the presents and not a one up 
wrapped! 

Satty: Isn't it wonderful? Isn't it 
perfectly marvellous? Yesterday was 
Christmas and now we're having it 
all over again. 

Buy: Will I have a stomach-ache 
again today? 

Satty: That depends on you. If you 
make a pig of yourself again today 
I guess you will. 
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Buty: I don’t care. It was worth it. 

Mary: But I don’t understand. 

SaLLy: Neither do I. Do you suppose 
we're going to have Christmas every 
day? 

Mary: Oh my goodness! Oh my 
goodness, gracious sakes alive! It 
can't be... and yet it must be 
the Christmas Fairy! 

SaLLy: What are you talking about? 

Mary: Oh, dear! I don’t know! I 
seem to be all mixed up. Here’s 
Mother. Maybe she can explain it. 

Baty: Look, Mother! It’s Christmas 
all over again. 

Mortuenr: Yes, I know! And where are 
we going to put all these new toys 
and gifts? The house was filled 
to bursting yesterday. 

Faruer: And what about the bills? 
Now we'll have another set of bills 
for the tree and the turkey and the 
presents! Indeed I don’t know what 
will become of us. 

Brty: Don’t worry, Dad. Look! 
Here’s another electric train and 
another set of tracks. Now we can 
have a race. 

Satty: Don’t look so glum, Dad. Here 

. open one of your presents. 

FaTHER (Sound of tissue paper being 
unwrapped): Just as I expected! 
Another tie! Ill have enough ties 
to hang myself if this keeps up! 

Music: Up and Out. 

Announcer: And the worst part of it 
was that it did keep up. The next 
day was just the same thing over 
again. The stockings, the Christmas 
tree, the presents, the turkey, the 
cranberry sauce, even the stomach- 
aches! Poor Mary began to get fright- 

ened keeping the secret all to her- 





self; she wanted to tell her mother, 

but she didn’t dare, and it seemed 

ungrateful to ask the fairy to take 
back her gift. And so it went on 
and on... 

Music: “Christmas Comes Again” up 
and under for: 

ANNOUNCER: It was Christmas on St. 

Valentine’s Day! 

It was Christmas on George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday! 

And even on April Fool’s Day! 

In the stores and at the markets 
people were talking like this. 
Moruer: How much are your turkeys 

today, Mr. Smith? 

Grocer: We're getting a thousand 
dollars a piece for the hens, Mrs. 
Brown, but I can let you have a 
fine gobbler for nine hundred dol- 
lars! 

Moruer: Why, that’s simply outra- 
geous! I’m sure I saw some at the 
other market for five hundred. 

Grocer: If you ask me, ma’am, you'd 
better be careful. I don’t trust this 
cheap merchandise. Why, they tell 
me that some of farmers are pass- 
ing anything with feathers off on 
the public in place of genuine tur- 
keys. I even heard that half-grown 
eagles, chicken hawks and poll par- 
rots are being sold. 

Moruer: Goodness! I wouldn’t want 
to eat a poll parrot. Oh, good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Davis. Isn't shopping a 
problem these days? 

Mrs. Davis: It’s simply terrible. I’ve 

been all over town looking for cran- 

berries. Some of the stores are ask- 
ing a diamond apiece for them. 

Indeed, I don’t see how poor people 

are going to live! 





Mortuer: I know. It’s almost impos- 
sible to make ends meet with Christ- 
mas coming every day. We've used 
so much coal to wrap up in the toes 
of the children’s stocking that our 
winter supply is almost exhausted. 

Mrs. Davis: It’s the same way with 
potatoes at our house. We always 
wrap up a potato as one of our 
stocking gifts and now you can 
hardly get enough to serve at the 
Christmas dinner table! 

Moruer: And isn’t it dreadful about 
the trees? Whole forests are being 
cut down. . . . The landscape is 
getting to be nothing but stumps. 

Mrs. Davis: Well, we've solved the 
Christmas tree problem at our 
house. 

Moruer: How? 

Mrs. Davis: We're making ours of 
rags. I cut a pattern and the chil- 
dren stuffed it. It really doesn’t 
look half bad. 

Moruer: Rags! That's a splendid 
idea. I think we'll have to try that 
at our house. That is, if you’d lend 
us the pattern. 

Mrs. Davis: Oh, I'd be glad to. And 
rags are so easy to get these days. 
People are so poor buying presents 
for one another that they just wear 
their clothes to tatters. 

Moruer: Yes, I hear the poor houses 
are full and running over. 

Mrs. Davis: Whoever would have 
thought that Christmas could cause 
such changes? The only rich people 
in the country these days are the 
candy sellers and gift shop keepers! 

Mornuer: And the difference it’s mak- 
ing in the children’s manners! Our 
youngsters used to take such pains 


wrapping their presents and making 
little cards for “Dear Daddy” or 
“Dear Sister,” or “Dear Billy.” Now, 
they just throw the presents at each 
other and say, “Here, take it, you 
horrid old thing!” And I can’t scold 
them too much because I feel the 
same way myself. 

Mrs. Davis: If only we could find out 
who's responsible. Some people 
say it’s the government. . . but I 
can hardly believe such a thing. 

Mortuer: Yes, I know . . . and some 
people say. ... 

Music: Up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, people were saying 
all sorts of things and offering all 
kinds of explanations for the strange 
state of affairs. But no matter what 
they said or what they did, Christ- 
mas kept right on coming. One of 
the most terrible days in the whole 
year was the Fourth of July. All 
over America small boys jumped 
out of bed on the morning of the 
glorious Fourth and ran downstairs 


to get their fireworks. And all over § 


America there were the same bitter 
disappointments. 

Tommy: Hey, Jack, you better hold 
your ears! I’m gonna smash this 
torpedo right down on the pave- 
ment. There! 

Sounp: A slight thud or slap. 

Jack: I didn’t hear anything. 

Tommy: Neither did I! I guess that 
one was no good. Here, you try 
one. 

Jacx: O.K.! Stand back! This one 
should wake the dead! 

Sounp: Thud or slap. 

Jacx: Say, where did you get these? 
They must all be duds! 
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Tommy: Let me look at them. Maybe 

they got damp or something. 

Jack: Well what do you know! Look, 
Tommy. These aren't torpedoes at 
alll They're nothing but big fat 
raisins! 

Tommy: Raisins? 

Jacx: Yeah! Raisins! It must be 

this Christmas deal again! Can you 

beat that? Raisins instead of tor- 

pedoes on the Fourth of July! 




























, Tommy: Say, Jack, if these torpedoes 

> are raisins, what about the rest of 
our fireworks. Open your box of 
Roman candles. 

no JACK: Holy smokes! They're nothing 

. but sugar candles] 

ge Tommy: And the fire crackers are 

nat hard candy painted red. 

st: Born: Oh, no! It can’t be! It’s not 

of another Christmas Day! 

rs ANNouNCER: And that’s how it was 

All all over America. The boys were 
so angry and so disappointed that 

a they just sat down and cried! And 

an it was all the grown men could do 

—n © refrain from joining them, be- 

tter B Cause every time a Fourth of July 
orator got up to read the Declara- 

hold ion of Independence, instead of 

this Giles’. i 

ee Orator: “When, in the course of hu- 
man events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the politi- 
cal bands which have connected 

that them with another. .. .” 

1 ty ANNOUNCER: The words came out like 
this: 

ih Orator: “"Twas the night before 
Christmas when all through the 
house, Not a creature was stirring, 

— not even a mouse!” 





AnNounceR: And at all the parades, 
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when the band started to play: 

Music: Opening bars of “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

ANNOUNCER: Without any warning the 
music changed to this — 

Music: “Christmas Comes Again.” 

Announcer: Oh, I’m telling you, folks, 
the Fourth of July was like a Christ- 
mas nightmare. Everybody agreed 
things just couldn’t get any worse. 
But they did. And they got very 
much worse for our little friend, 
Mary. By the time Thanksgiving 
Day rolled around Mary was so sick 
at heart and so worried that she 
began to talk in her sleep, and be- 
fore she knew it, her secret was out. 
First her family and then her 
friends discovered that she was to 
blame. After that, she had no 
peace. One by one, her friends 
turned against her. 

Sue: Go away, you horrid girl. It’s 
all your fault we're having Christ- 
mas every day! 

Mase-: I'm not allowed to play with 
you any more, and my mother says 
if she ever catches you in our yard, 
she'll skin you alive. 

Dicx: There she is! There’s the girl 
who did it! Come on, let’s get her! 

Mary: Help! Help! Mother! Mother! 
They're after me! Make them stop! 

Morner: Run in the house quickly 
and slam the door! 

Sounp: Running feet. Door slams. 
Shouts and cries fade out. 

Mary: Oh, Mother, Mother! What am 
I going to do? 

Moruer: I wish I could tell you, child, 
but I don’t know what any of us 
will do if this keeps up much longer. 
What made you do such a thing? 


Mary: I don’t know. I guess I was 
just greedy! Just a Christmas pig! 
Now I'd give anything in the world 
to undo it. 

Mortner: Have you written again to 
the Christmas Fairy? 

Mary: I write every day, but she 
doesn't answer. I've even gone to 
her house but the maid always says 
“Not at Home” or “Engaged” or 
“In Conference,” or something like 
that. Oh, Mother, everybody hates 
me! Even you don't love me any 
more. 

Mortuer: Nonsense! Of course I love 
you... but well all be driven 
out of our minds celebrating Christ- 
mas every day. I thought surely it 
would stop by now. Just think, to- 
morrow is Thanksgiving. 

Mary: What are we going to have for 
Thanksgiving dinner? 

Mortuer: Why ask such a question? 
What do we have for every dinner? 
Turkey, or some substitute for tur- 
key, mashed potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, cranberry sauce, pumpkin pie, 
plum pudding. . . . You know the 
menu as well as I do. 

Mary: But won't we go to church and 
give thanks for all our blessings? 
Mortuer: We'll try, but there’s only 
one blessing that people want these 
days . . . and that’s to see the last 

of Christmas. 

Music: Up and out. 

Announcer: Poor Mary! And poor 
Mother! And poor everybody! 
They had to endure 365 solid days 
of Christmas with no relief in sight! 
But finally came the old once-a-year 
Christmas Eve. Mary fell asleep 
and suddenly she was awakened by 


the sound of bells. And she could 
hardly believe her ears! They were 
not Christmas bells. They were 
church bells and fire bells and 
school bells, and cow bells and bur. 
glar alarms and dinner bells and 
alarm clocks all ringing in a perfect 
frenzy! 

Sounp: Clamor of bells up and under. 

Mary: What is it? What is itP What's 
the matter? Is it the end of the 
world? 

Fatuer: No, it’s better than that! It's 
the end of Christmas. 

Aut: Hooray! Hooray! It’s the end 
of Christmas! 

Moruer: No more turkey and crap- 
berry sauce, 

SatLy: No more presents to wrap and 
unwrap! 

Mary: No more Christmas trees to 
trim! 

Brtty: No more stomach-aches! 

Fatuer: And no more Christmas bills 

Rac Man: Old cakes and candies! 
Bring out your old cakes and can- 
dies! Bring out your stale dates and 
raisins. 

Brity: Look, the old man has a whole 
cart of candies, nuts and raisins. 
Fatuer: Why, it’s our old Rag Man 
Hello, Joe, and Merry . . . I mean 
..+ hello, Joe. . . and how are you’ 
Where are you going with all that 

trash? 

Rac Man: Gonna haul it to the river 
and dump it in! 

Mortuer: Aren't you afraid it wil 
make the fish sick? 

Rac Man: Hadn't thought of that 
ma’am, but we've gotta get rid of 
this sweet stuff somehow. All the 
kids are eating themselves sick 
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Guess it won't do the fish any harm 
to take their turn. 
Moruer: Well, meet me at the back 

door and I'll give you all we have. 

Boy (Running): Hurry up, Mister 
Brown. Hurry up! 

FaTHER: Where are you going, sonny? 

Boy: Down to the square for the big 
bonfire! They're burning all the 
Christmas greens and decorations 
and all the gifts that people don't 
want. You better hurry or you'll 
miss all the fun! 

Buty: Come on, let’s run. 

FaTuer: You children go ahead, don’t 
wait for me. I’m going to load up 
all those neckties and meet you 
down at the square. 

Music: Up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, the town ran wild 

with excitement. People hugged 

and kissed each other and cried for 
joy and those bonfires extended the 
length and breadth of the country, 
clear up into Canada and Alaska. 

But while everybody was making 

merry over their first Non-Christ- 

mas in 365 days, our little friend, 

Mary Brown, went and knocked 
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S. once more on the Christmas Fairy’s 
Man. door. 
meal Sounp: Door knocker. 
you'll Curisrmas Farry: Come in. 
| that Mary: Oh, I’m so glad you're at home 
’ today. 
rive’ CuristMas Farry: We've been expect- 
ing you, haven't we, Elves and 
| willl Brownies? 
E.ves and Brownies: We certainly 
that have. 
rid of Frnsr Er: And we can hardly wait 
I the for your report. 
sick. 





Seconp EtF: How did you like it? 








First Brownie: Was it as nice as you 
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expected? 

Seconp Brownie: Did you like having 
Christmas every day? 

Mary: Like it? No! It was horrible. 
That’s why I came here today. First 
of all, I want to thank you for 
granting my wish and second, I 
have another request. 

CuristMas Farry: Another request? 

Mary: Yes. Please see to it that 
Christmas never never comes again. 

CurisrMas Farry: Are you sure that 
is your wish? 

First Etr: Never any more Christ- 
mases? 

SEcoND ExF: This is a serious decision, 
my child. 

Fist Brownie: It affects the whole 
world, you know. 

SECOND Brownie: You'd better think 
it over carefully. 

Mary: Well... maybe we could 
have Christmas once in a thousand 
years. 

CuristMas Farry: Are you sure you re 
not being greedy this time too... 
only in reverse? Are you sure that’s 
often enough? 

Mary: On second thought, make it 
once every hundred years. 

First Exr: I know a lot of children 
who won't like this. 

Seconp Etr: And a lot of adults too. 

Fist Brownie: The world won't be 
the same, you know. 

SEconD Brownie: It will be a long 
time between Christmas Carols. 
Mary: Oh, well ...I guess once 
every ten years wouldn't be too 
close together, after people got used 

to the idea again. 

CuristTMas Farry: That means all the 


children born on this day will be 
ten years old before they ever taste 
a turkey leg or see a Christmas tree. 

First Exr: And all the boys who are 
ten years old today will be twenty 
before they get another pair of 
Christmas roller skates. 

Seconp Eur: And all the six-year-old 
girls will be sweet sixteen before 
Santa Claus can bring them a dolly. 

CuristMas Farry: And think of this, 
little Mary: the Christmas story of 
the Baby and the Wise Men and 
the Star will have to go untold for 
ten long years. 

Mary: Oh, dear me. 
never do! 

Curistmas Farry: No, it wouldn’t do 
at all. Think of the hope and hap- 
piness the Christmas story brings 
into our lives. Think of what the 
world would be like if people 
couldn’t be reminded at least once 
a year of the true meaning of Christ- 
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mas — peace on earth, good will 
toward men. 

Mary: Now I can’t seem to make up 
my mind at all! I don’t know what 
to do. 

CuristMas Farry: How about going 
back to the good old-fashioned way? 

Mary: You mean Christmas once a 
year? 

CuristTMas Farry: After all, that is the 
good old way which has meant so 
much to people all over the world 
ever since Christmas began. 

Mary: Then do let’s have it that way, 
Christmas Fairy. And this time, 
make it forever and ever. 

CuristMas Farry: That's the best way, 
Mary, and it shall be as you wish. 

Etves and Brownies: And we'll all 
live happily ever after with Christ. 
mas once a year! 

Music: “Christmas Comes Again” up 
and out. 

THE END 
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in copying out parts. 


=—>We can supply you with copies of 
aw from both current and past 
ues. 


Each playbook costs only 20 cents. 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities. 


When ordering, please give name under which 
subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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ing A Curistmas PRoMISE 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: A tuxedo, white fluffy evening 
gown, several gift-wrapped packages, gaudy 
sports shirt, pad of paper and pencil, com- 
pact with powder-puff, bracelet, perfume 
atomizer, suit box, Santa Claus costume. 

Setting: The Collins living room. The room is 
furnished comfortably with upholstered 
chairs, sofa, tables, lamps, rugs. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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REINDEER ON THE ROoFr 







vay, Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 
h Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
all Costumes; All of the characters except 
a Mother enter dressed in outdoor winter 
rist- clothing. Mother wears a dress and apron. 
Properties; Strings of colored lights, Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, tinsel, large reindeer 
up head made of plywood, polishing cloth, 






small paint can, brush, electric cord with 
sockets, greens, matches, wrapped Christ- 
mas presents, phone book, fuses, camera, 
notebook, pencil, wood, stocking. 




































” Setting: A living room. In the upstage wall 

right of center is a window. The curtains 

are drawn back and there is a oe e brass 

candlestick with an unlighted candle in the 

center of the sill. In the right wall up- 

b- stage is a doorway leading to the front 

he hall A chair is partly visible in the hall. 

se There is a fireplace in the left wall, and on 

the mantel a pair of candlesticks with 

an candles in them. A low basket near the 

nt fireplace contains a few pieces of wood. 

Downstage from the fireplace is a door 

f leading to the rest of the house. Near the 

be door is a small table with a telephone 

ast and phone book on it. Upstage left is a 

Christmas tree, partly trimmed. The lights 

ao. on it are lighted, but there are bare spots 

where more decorations are needed. There 

est is a small table near the tree with a clutter 

of tree ornaments. Easy chairs, tables, 

lamp and pictures complete the furnish- 

hich ings. On one of the chairs are some 
branches of greens. 

Lighting: There should be ——e lights out- 

side the window. The main lights go off 

| as indicated in the text, and ro candles 

—_ are turned on when Mother ‘ ‘lights” them. 
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A Room For A KING 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes; The traditional dress of the period. 

Properties: Bundle (containing uniform) and 
coin for Jacob, key. 

Setting: The yard of the inn at Bethlehem. 
In the middle of the left wall is an arched 
entrance which leads to the highway. In 
the middle of the right wall is a door 
opening into the inn. A door leading to 
the stable is on the upstage wall at left 
center. (A part of this wall should be so 
constructed that it may easily be drawn 
aside for the tableau at the end of the 
play.) Downstage center is a bench. 

Lighting: No special effects except at the 
end when the tableau should be brightly 
illuminated. 


Sorry THE SNow MAN 

Characters: 9 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes; Santa Claus and the six store 
Santas wear the traditional costumes. The 
store Santas are not padded and do not 
have beards. They wear placards an- 
nouncing the names of the stores. The 
Snow Man wears a battered silk hat, a 
white padded costume, and carries a 
broom. Spunky and Mrs. Santa can wear 
red and green costumes. The girls wear 
everyday modern dress. 

Properties; Mechanical toy, bell, record book, 
white teddy bear, small black paper hat, 
black paper buttons, pins. 

Setting: A display room. Santa’s desk is at 
upstage center. On the desk is a bell. 
Shelves of toys, signs and Christmas deco- 
rations may added. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE CRATCHITS 

Characters; 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes; Suggestions for costumes can be 
found in any illustrated edition of The 
Christmas Carol. Bob Cratchit should 
have a long white scarf. The female char- 
acters should wear dark, plain dresses 
decorated with colored bows. Martha has 
a shawl. 

Properties: Long fork, plates, knives and 
forks, saucepan containing “goose and 
potatoes,” crutch for Tiny Tim, platter, 
dishes of food, pudding, glasses ‘and cup, 
jug. 






Setting: The Cratchit home. On the upstage 
wall at center is a large fireplace. In the 
fireplace is a saucepan, and on the mantel 
above the fireplace are some glasses and a 
jug. At center is a long table with eight 
chairs, one chair at either end and the rest 
of the chairs lined up on the side near the 
fireplace. (A circular table may be used. ) 
On one side of the fireplace is a large 
window, on the other, a screen. A few 
Christmas decorations may be placed 
around the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


On Sucu A NIGHT 

Characters; 4 male; 1 female; male and fe- 
male extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday clothes for the old man 
and woman, plus outdoor clothing for 
end of play. The Chorus can wear robes 
or everyday clothes. The Shepherds are 
dressed in traditional costumes, the Wise 
Men have on traditional costumes under- 
neath their jackets 

Properties; Knitting, pipe, outdoor clothing 
for old man and woman. 

Setting: A farmhouse kitchen. At center is a 
stove, and near the stove are two rockers. 
A window is on the upstage wall. There 
are entrances at left and right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


TWINKLE 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female; male and fe- 
male extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The stars are dressed in white or 
silver, and have cardboard stars attached 
to the fronts of their costumes. Star of 
Bethlehem’s star is the largest. Ned and 
Ted wear brownie costumes, Santa, the 
traditional costume. 





Send for our free catalog of 
SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 


Gennett Records, Dept. PY, 
Box 38, Foulke Station 
Richmond, Indiana 











Properties: Brushes, cloths, pack for Santa, 
Setting: The sky. Benches are placed end to 
end across the rear of the stage to repre- 
sent the r\~ of the sky; they may be so 
a 


labelled. A backdrop of stars may be used, 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Tick Tock 


Characters; 14 male; 12 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Tick and Tock may wear elves 
costumes. Modern everyday dress for the 
rest of the characters. 

Properties: Pointers. 

Setting: Upstage center is a large clock. On 
either side of it is a cardboard clock with 
movable hands. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


DECEMBER’s GIFTS 


Characters: 1 male; 1 female; plus twelve 
actors, male or female, for the months 
and as many extras as desired to be elves 
and fairies. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Properties: A large basket filled with: snow 
and icicles, autums ~~ red pa 
hearts, branch of nuts, s and a 
crackers, Easter basket, sand pail, shells, 
pumpkin, apple, sugar cane, grain, flowers, 

ao birds, butterflies; a poinsettia plant 
olly, mistletoe, bells, stars (including one 
large star), a small decorated tree. 

Setting: No special scenery required. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


EBENE7"R NEVERSPEND 


Characters: 2 mile; 2 female. 

Playing Time; 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Overalls for Ebenezer, full skirts 
and long-sleeved blouses for Betty and 
Martha. Joseph is smartly dressed in 
brigut colors. 

Properties: Dust rag, basket of eggs, money, 
large pot. 

Setting; A kitchen. Upstage. center is a large 
window. At center is a large table, and on 
the table are a basket of eggs and a large 

earthenware pot. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Six 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Jm Bripcer. By Shannon Garst. Houghton 

Mifflin. $2.76. 

Jim Bridger could neither read nor write. 
His only assets were his bravery and his de- 
termination to make a fortune with the 
Mountain Men. This is an account of the 
adventures Jim Bridger had after leaving 
St. Louis to go west to carve a living from the 
wilderness. There is drama and excitement 
in this story of Jim’s pioneering trip through 
the Mountain country, along the Oregon 
Trail and his activities as guide, trapper, 
soldies, and trader. (Junior and senior high.) 


Younc Georrrey Cuaucer. By Regina Z. 

Kelly. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $3.00. 

It is very appropriate that a life of Geoffrey 
Chaucer should be written with lightness and 
humor, and that is the whole tone of this 
present story of Chaucer’s youth. The rich 
pageantry and color of fourteenth-century 


England make an effective backdrop for the 
amusing characters and incidents in Chaucer’s 
life upon which he drew so largely in the 
writing of his great narrative poems. A\l- 
though many of the facts of Chaucer’s life 


cannot be definitely established, Regina 
Kelly has carefully documented the events 
included in this readable book which she calls 
“the probable life of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Gentleman.”’ (Junior and senior high.) 


Joz-Potz, New American. By Florence 

Hayes. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

In spite of his odd clothes and his years in a 
DP camp, Joe Pulaski was determined to be a 
“real American.” He had his hair cut the 
American way, he coaxed his parents to buy 
him a new suit for school, and he tried to 
ignore the bullying of two of his classmates. 
This is a warm and human story of the long- 
ing of a Polish boy to be accepted by his 
American schoolmates — the difficulties he 
had to overcome at school and at home to 
achieve this goal, and his ultimate triumph. 
(Junior and senior high.) 


Reapines IN Democracy. 
David Hoffman. Globe Book Co. $2.80. 
Closely related to courses in American 

History, Civics, Government, and Problems 

of Democracy, these readings are presented 


Edited by M. 


in four categories: Democracy Through 
Personal Experience, Democracy as The 
American Way of Life, Democracy as A Faith 
to Live By, and Democratic Tradition in the 
Western World. The authors range from 
Tom Paine, Thomas Jefferson, George Wash- 
ington, Patrick Henry, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Daniel Webster to Chester Bowles, 
David Lilienthal, Carl Sandburg, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Winston Churchill and Dwight 
Eisenhower. (Junior and senior high.) 


Tevevision, The Magic Window. By Frank 

Denman. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The story behind television is the story of a 
great scientific achievement. This book 
traces the progress of television from its 
earliest beginnings, giving technical explana- 
tion of how it works, the production of pro- 
grams, and suggestions of what the future 
holds in television. There are many photo- 
graphs and drawings to help explain the text. 
(Intermediate and up.) 


Tue Book or Mopet Space Suips. Designed 
by Wallis Rigby. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00. 
With the wide interest in flying saucers, 

rockets into the outer atmosphere, etc., this 

book of a ready-to assemble space fleet, in- 
cluding a two-foot space ship, space car, 
helmet, ray gun, space belt, badge, three 
space patrol planes should prove popular. 

There is no cutting required, and children 

interested in this subject will find this a 

source of fun and pleasure. (Intermediates 

and up.) 


Puprets AND Marionettes. By Roger Lewis. 
Sewine. By Jeanette Zarchy. 
Woopworkina. By Roger Lewis. 

Knopf. $1.50 each. 

These books are the first in a new series of 
“how-to” books created for the youngest 
readers. They may be used by young readers 
alone, or with parents, and aim to interest 
the boys and girls in a variety of manual arts 
through easily understood diagrams and 
drawings and a simply written text. The 
books assume knowledge of the subjects on 
the part of the reader, but should provide 
fun and good training at low cost. (Jnter- 
mediates. ) 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 

Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Book Company. $1.96. 

A classroom adaptation of this well-known 
story of early days in California. 


Great Lives. By Frederick Houk Law. 

Globe Book Company. $2.00. 

Short biographies of thirty great men and 
women in the fields of science, medicine, dis- 
covery, music, education, literature, social 
reform, government. 


Jutrus Carsar. By William Shakespeare. 
Adapted by Jack A. Wapen and Leroy S. 
Layton. Globe Book Company. $1.50. 

A simplified version of a Shakespearean 
play widely used in high schools. 


VocaTionaL Enousu. By Albert E. Jochen 
and Benjamin Shapiro. Globe Book Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Grammar and English geared to 
primarily interested in learning a trade. 


Globe 


those 


CuestNut SquirrReL. By Henry Steele Com- 
mager. Illustrated by Lisl Weil. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00. 

A delightful story of the adventures of a 
mischievous, lovable squirrel, enlivened by 
amusing and imaginative drawings. 


Arnold Edwin Bare. 


0. 


Maui's Summer. By 
Houghton Mifflin. $2 
An exciting trip to all of 

Islands aboard a_ schooner 

effectively told and colorfully 


the Hawaiian 
simply and 


ly illustrated. 


One Kirry Too Many. By Bianca Bradbury. 
Illustrated by Marie C. Ni Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.50. 

An appealing story about two kittens — 
Tabitha, a Siamese kitten who knew her 
etiquette, and Whiskers, a strange tiger kitten 
who invades her territory. 


chois. 


Tue Bic Book or tue Witp West. By 
Sydney E. Fletcher. 


Tue Bic Book or Dogs. By Feliz Sutton. 
Illustrated 


Tue Trvue-to Lire ABC Book. 
by Johan T.. Polak. 


Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN’S Farry TA.es 
Srrance But True. By Margaret Gossett. 
Illustrated by 


Happy ANrm™MaAL FAami_igs. 
John Pie. 


Tue Bic Boox or Rear Jer PLANEs. By 
Clayton Knight. 
Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00 each. 


Here are several new titles in the “Big 
Treasure Books” series, which bring inter. 
esting and important subjects to children in 
attractive style. The illustrations, many in 
full-color, are excellent and the layout and 
text very easy to read. (Primary and Inter. 
mediates.) 


Wonpver Books. §.25 each. 


The Story of Babar, The Little Car Thal 
Wanted a Garage, Mr. Wishing Went Fishing 
The Wonderful Tar-Baby, The Wonderful 
Book of Trains, The Happy Surprise, How th 
Clown Got His Smile, Raggedy Ann, Th 
Puppy Who Found a Boy, Sonny the Bunny 
Little John Little, The Little Train Tha 
Saved the Day, The Hide-And-Seek Duck 
Just Like Mommy, Hoppy, the Curiow 
Kangaroo, and Peter Pan are the newesi 
additions to the Wonder Books excellent 
series of colorful, readable books for the 
youngest children. (Pre-School and Primary. 





i? 


Give PLAYS for Christmas 


A gift subscription to PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 
may be the most thoughtful gift you can make to someone on your list. 
Its useful value will be long remembered. 

And you can help some child enrich his vocabulary and develop a taste 
for good reading by giving him a year’s subscription to PLAYS. Chil- 
dren enjoy reading as well as acting these fast-moving comedies, his- 
torical adventures, and exciting incidents in the lives of famous people. 

(We will send a gift card for you, if you wish.) 


$4 for one year 


$7 for two years 


Eight issues a year, October through May 


PLAYS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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lays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


For Junior High and Older Groups 


ANGEL CHILD, December, 1942 

THE PERFECT GIFT, December, 1943 

SERGEANT SANTA CLAUS, December, 1944 

PINK ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1944 
"TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, December, 1945 
SANTA GOES TO TOWN, December, 1945 (All girl cast) 
HOME FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1946 

THE KING IS HERE, December, 1946 

BUNNY COMES TO TOWN, December, 1946 
CHRISTMAS EVE LETTER, December, 1947 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY, December, 1948 
THE PERAMBULATING PIE, December, 1949 

NO ROOM AT THE INN, December, 1949 

DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, December, 1950 

A QUIET CHRISTMAS, December, 1950 

THE STAR IN THE WINDOW, December, 1950 

THE CHRISTMAS COWBOY, December, 1950 

THE CASE OF THE SILENT CAROLER, December, 1951 
THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM, December, 1951 
CHRISTMAS RECAPTURED, December, 1951 
VIOLETS FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1951 


For Intermediates 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, December, 1943 
CHRISTMAS COMES TO HAMELIN, December, 1944 
WHAT, NO SANTA CLAUS? December, 1945 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE, December, 1946 

THE FRIDAY FOURSOME PACKS A BOX, December, 1947 (All girl cast) 
JINGLE BELLS, December, 1948 

TIME OUT FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 
ANGEL IN THE LOOKING GLASS, December, 1949 
THE CHRISTMAS SNOWMAN, December, 1949 
CHRISTMAS EVE NEWS, December, 1950 

KEEPING CHRISTMAS, December, 1950 

JUNCTION SANTA CLAUS, December, 1951 

THE WAY TO THE INN, December, 1951 

THE CHRISTMAS SAMPL ER, December, 1951 

THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRIST MAS, December, 1951 


For Primary Grades 


CHRISTMAS JOY, December, 1943 

THE LONELY FIR TREE, December, 1944 

LITTLE CHRISTMAS GUEST, December, 1945 (All girl cast) 
THE LITTLEST FIR, December, 1946 

A CHRISTMAS CRISS CROSS, December, 1946 

THE LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREES, December, 1947 

A WHITE CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 

CHRISTMAS PARTY, December, 1949 

THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS, December, 1949 

THE CHILDREN OF CHOCOLATE STREET, December 1950 
THE CHRISTMAS CAKE. December, 1950 

SANTA CLAUS FOR PRESIDENT, December, 1951 

THE SANTA CLAUS PARADE, December, 1951 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE, December, 195! 


Radio Plays 


VISION OF THE SILVER BELL, December, 1945 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL (Dickens), December, 1947 
THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER, December, 1947 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 

THE JUGGLER OF OUR LADY, December, 1949 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by 
subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 
20¢ each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for small quantities. When ordering please give name under 
which subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, Ine. 


8 Arlington Street Boston RG, Massachusetts 








— Royalty Free Plays Jor Young People 


Just Published 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS by Marjorie Paradis 


Twelve sparkling new comedies by a well-known author of stories for young people. 


Crisp dialogue 
teachers 


and entertaining situations will delight actors and audiences. This book will be a boon to 
and drama directors as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand. 


Junior High and High School 


210 pages; $2.50 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


A new collection of holiday plays b 


these talented authors. Contains new plays for all the “special 
days” including such occasions as Election Day, Book Week, etc. Tradition an 


fun are combined in 


these plays to offer wholesome entertainment for modern teen-agers. 


Junior High and High Sehool 


Coming Soon 


442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Aileen Fisher 


A treasury of classroom and assembly material — plays, poems, skits, group readings and recitations, 
The variety and scope of this collection make it easy to arrange balanced and effective holiday programs, 


Flexible casts and simple staging. 
Primary through Junior High 


Published April, 1952 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS t 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Twenty-one comedies for celebrating holidays and 
special occasions; modern settings, true-to-life 
teen-age characters. Entertainment is the prime 
objective of these plays, but each bri out the 
ideals and traditions of the holiday it dramatizes. 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 


394 pages; $3.50 


Published January, 1952 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS t¢ 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 


Fifty entertaining plays for primary cover- 
ing a wide variety of subjects — holidays; general 
plays on such subjects as health, courtesy, safety, 
etc.; legends, fables, fantasies, and fairy tales. 
Easy t produce, with simple settings. 


Primary 338 pages; $2.75 


Previously published and still in demand 





PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois 
Junior High and High School 
371 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES for YOUNG PLAYERSt 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Junior High and High School 

73 pages; $3.50 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS t 
edited by A. S. Burack 
Primary through Junior High 


” 


264 pages; $2.7 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN ¢ * 
edited by A. S. Burack 
Primary and Intermediate 
886 pages; $4.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE t * 
by Walter Hackett 
Junior High and High School 

277 pages; $2.75 
CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * 
by Samuel S. Richmond 
Junior High and High School 

342 pages; $3.50 
ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS ft * 
by Helen Louise Miller 
Junior High and High School 

432 pages; $3.50 
SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt* 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Intermediate and Junior High 

397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Slandard Catalog for High School Libraries 
+ Listed in the Hooklist of the A.L.A, 


PLAYS, UNC.. Publishers, 8 Arlincton St., Boston 16, Mass. 














